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The COST of Hitler— 


Besides the Economic Devastation and Disruption Unequalled Since 
the Dawn of Time, Besides the Property Destruction and Life- 


Obliteration, What Is the Concrete Money-Cost of Hitlerism? 


The 


Objective Factual Study Here Presented Shows HALF A TRILLION 
DOLLARS as the Figure for the Actual Expenses and Income Losses 
Incurred in the World as a Result of the Fuehrer’s Vast Aggressions 


By Leon S. Wettstone, Division of Commercial and Economic Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE HUMAN COST OF HITLER can 

never be estimated—the cost in suf- 
fering, privation, death, and destitution. 
But an estimate of the monetary cost 
may at least be attempted. The most 
important item composing this cost is 
that of military expenditures entailed in 
preparation for, or the actual waging 
of, war against the Austrian-German ad- 
venturer. To be sure, the total economic 
cost would also include the enormous 
losses in human life and property, and 
such economic cost would be the compre- 
hensive measure. But it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to make estimates 
of human life and property losses at this 
writing. It may be noted, however, that 
during the First World War they were 
considered equal to moneys expended in 
military operations. 


Cost To United States 


Leading in the cost of military ex- 
penditures, though late to enter the war 
against Hitler (December 11, 1941), is the 
United States. During the fiscal year 
1940-41 these expenditures amounted to 
$6,700,000,000; in 1941-42 they were $28,- 
300,000,000; for the fiscal year ending the 
coming July they are estimated at $77,- 
300,000,000, while for the fiscal year 
1942-43 the President, in his recent ad- 
dress before the new Congress, estimates 
such outlays at $97,000,000,000. 

Taking only the expenditures already 
used or now appropriated we arrive at 
the total of $112,300,000,000 for the last 
3 years. 


United Kingdom 


The military expenditures by the 
United Kingdom since the advent of the 
Nazis in Germany are given, in pounds 
Sterling, in the following table: 


Defence and 


April 1-~March 31— war services 


1932-33 _ pied aendns £102, 990, 000 
1933-34 sprees 107, 872, 000 
1934-35 _...._____. ian 113, 870, 000 
1935-36 ___ Sa en tee an 136, 949, 000 
1936-37 - ‘ =a 186, 072, 000 
1937-38 ; dicen 262, 117, 000 
1938-39 —— a 382, 456, 000 


Defence and 


April 1-March 31— war services 


RNG peta Soweto ccenee 1 £1, 141, 451, 000 
1940-41 ............-....... 93,250; Ge eee 
RE tii de mcaannec temas 4, 085, 000, 000 


1942-43 (estimate) _____-_--- 4, 500, 000, 000 


' $241,201,000 total defence votes; £408,500,- 
000 votes of credits; £491,750,000 amounts 
met from issues under Defence Loans Acts. 


This makes a total of £14,239,000,000. 
The yearly average exchange rate of 


the pound sterling during the foregoing 
periods has been as follows: 


on Pe ec ee ee $3. 50 
I i ca ie sinners op nigh el thdldwnint attr eel a 4. 23 
I iis a cnc nh esc nah el ng tales aces ool 5.03 
I cists sak os sors cd aaceeag am ooaa ea 4.90 
a cist eccie s sivctis in ase rcnte ame aaa 4.97 
POI ie inn Said kha kn eae oe creep eagadencin ace aa eat 4.94 
ee earner ne een LINES No hetee 4. 88 
iad nai Separtccitascatioee eae eee 4.43 
MOI tn cs ai ccieiSchens trvap ph Devinn en este ese a aia eee 14.035 
it i fora ss wich an eno gala apace me ee ee 14.035 
ne eee eee SPA aes 14.035 


‘ Official rate. 


Translating the United Kingdom ex- 
penditures into dollars, we find a total for 
the period of $58,200,000,000. 

This makes a grand total of $112,300,- 
000,000 plus $57,700,000,000, or $170,500,- 
000,000. 


Canadian Expenditures 


Canadian expenditures on national de- 
fense between 1939 and 1943 (fiscal year 
in Canada ends March 31) were as fol- 
lows: 


oe ccctncad toe eatin a epitiaiae $34, 000, 000 
og A ee nee pcucsimieasbeied 127, 000, 000 
II cg isis sain a can ee: 
aT 
RE pin oni inns eri oscar cide heen, 0 


The figure for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1943, is conservative and may 
have already been increased. 

The total expenditures in the years 
cited amount to $5,290,000,000 (Cana- 
dian), or approximately $4,814,000,000 
(U.S.) at the rate of 91 cents per Cana- 
dian dollar. 

This increases the grand total from 
$170,500,000,000 to about $175,300,000,000. 


Soviet Union 


The military expenditures by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics since the ad- 
vent of Hitler have been as follows, in 
rubles (the estimate for 1942 is not yet 
available) : 





Roubdles 

1, 500, 000, 000 

1, 700, 000, 000 

6, 500, 000, 000 
ES Fee eae: OPE 14, 800, 000, 000 
pS, ERAT eee Te See ee. ae 20, 000, 000, 000 
DOs iain ine ed gee 27, 000, 000, 000 
RE ee ee eee 41, 000, 000, 000 
ENE OU A 57, 000, 000, 000 
PO oi nice ee 71, 000, 000, 000 


This makes a total of 240,000,000,000 
roubles during the 9 years. Owing to 
the unreality of the foreign-exchange 
value of the Soviet rouble, it is, at best, 
difficult to translate it into dollars. But 
it will not probably be far wrong, in 
terms of the value of industrial produc- 
tion involved, to equate the 240,000,000,- 
000 roubles to about $96,000,000,000, at 
an average rate of 40 cents per rouble. 

The figure brings the grand total to 
$271,300,000,000. 


France 
The expenditures for national defense 
by the Republic of France from 1933 to 
the time of the Armistice on June 17-18, 
1940, were as follows, in francs: 


Francs 
ks See es 12, 618, 000, 000 
BS as decahetigs skating sacetccstek a mianteeceiean 11, 157, 000, 000 
+ SEE NA Oe en ae 10, 270, 000, 600 
Be airs Sncssabaticsscwish ake pica saahin 14, 112, 000, 000 
ee reer bene 21, 730, 000, 000 
EERE Rte Dee a 30, 300, 000, 000 
PIR Paar eR he ek ON 113, 672, 000, 000 
1940 (estimate) ____.-_----- 249, 000, 000, 000 
1933-—39__.-_- ssihalinlegihcanlee ieee 213, 859, 000, 000 
1933-July 1, 1940 4__....--.- 338, 359, 000, 000 


1In making this computation half of the 
total figure for 1940 has been used to obtain 
the figure for the whole period; the 1940 
figure is therefore a very rough estimate. 
This makes a total, from 1933 to July 
1, 1941, of 338,000,000,000 francs. The 
rate of exchange during those years 
follows: 
Cents 
Bs id ciwrndnckase oncaeid eae 5.0 








Cents 
A ee eae ae apd ci coc dha rs 
ictal ncn capaaniialai ts ha ei 
_ , ae “bs - z 4.0 
RRS ealeoclle lad Se 2.9 
RE eae eee 2.5 
BLES RE eae eh eee 2.1 


Converting the franc into dollars we 
find the total expenditures of France 
amounting to about $10,100,000,000. 

This brings the grand total up to 
$271,300,000,000 plus $10,100,000,000, or 
$281,400,000,000. 


Three British Dominions 


The war expenditures of Australia in 
recent years were as follows: 


aa ei eietiwnaychlehpingo ners Bech ea nincem wage £56, 000, 000 
0, Se ee reer 171, 000, 000 
I dale clicesdsertunichahdicomel aieedingp-atin 320, 000, 000 


This makes a total of £547,000,000. At 
the rate of exchange of the Australian 
pound, $3.22 to the dollar, the sum 
amounts to $1,760,000,000. 
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The war expenditures of New Zealand 
follow: 


1939-40 £7, 000, 000 
1940-41 32, 000, 000 
1941-42 60, 000, 000 


This makes a total of £99,000,000, or 
$319,000,000. 

The war expenditures of the Union of 
South Africa were as follows: 


1939—40_ _- . £4, 000, 000 
1940-41 _ 60, 000, 000 
1941-42. 72, 000, 000 


This makes a total of £136,000,000, or 
(the South African pound being $3.98) 
$541,000,000. 

Bringing together the war expenditures 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa and adding them to the 
total makes a grand total of about $284.,- 
000,000. 


Poland 


Poland, first victim of the overt Hitler 
War, had these military expenditures, 
in zlotys: 
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Zlotys 
oe eee ee 2, 230, 000, 009 
1934-35__ 2, 300, 000, 
1935-36 2, 340, 000’ 009 
CO | 2, 210, 000, 009 
1937-88. _____- 2, 400, 000; 099 
1938-39 2, 500, 000, 009 


This amounts to 14,000,000,000 zlotys 
for the period, or (as the zloty was worth 
about 19 cents to the dollar) $2,660,000,. 
000. 

In addition to the above expenditures 
for military purposes, Poland had a num. 
ber of extraordinary budgets from which 
funds were appropriated for war ends, 
so that the estimate of $2,660,000,000 js 
conservative. 

The grand total now therefore js 
$284,000,000,000 plus $2,660,000,000, oy 
about $286,700,000,000. , 


The Netherlands 


The fiscal year in the Netherlands js 
the same as the calendar year. Defense 
expenditures in guilders and the extraor- 
dinary credits were as follows: 


Capital 
Ordinary services 
1933 (provisional 
results) 87, 600, 000 300, 000 
1934 (estimates) 87, 900, 000 200, 000 
1935 (estimates) 87, 700, 000 300, 000 
1936 (estimates) 87, 646, 000 323, 000 
1937 (probable re- 
sults) 87, 532, 000 2, 726, 000 
1938 (probable re- 
sults) 117, 798, 000 38, 943, 000 
1939 (legally estab- 
lished)__.. 134, 775, 000 98, 839, 000 
1940 (proposed ) 147,797,000 84, 232, 000 


838, 748,000 225, 863, 000 


In September 1938 (when the terrible 
menace of Hitler had become crystal- 
clear) an extraordinary credit of 
100,000,000 guilders was voted for the call 
to arms and another credit of 100,000,000 
guilders for a supplementary budget. 

On September 6, 1939, an extraordi- 
nary credit of 60,000,000 guilders was ap- 
proved for the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs for the purchase of foodstuffs, 
raw materials for industries, and similar 
necessities in case of threatened war. 

In October 1939, there were allocated 
116,549,410 guilders from the book profit 
arising from the revaluation of the gold 
stock of the Bank of the Netherlands— 
for extraordinary expenditures. 

On February 19, 1940, a bill provided 
40,239,219 guilders to supplement the De- 
fense Budget of 1939. Of this amount 
1,548,719 guilders were allocated to the 
ordinary service budget and the remain- 
der, 39,690,500 guilders, to the Capital 
Service Budget. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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racts of the world’s wealth to slither 
off into the void 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


British Honduras 
Under War Economy 


By Davw H. Braptey, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RITISH HONDURAS is a producer 

of raw materials, fruits, and nuts, 
primarily for export, and normally is an 
importer of its essential foodstuffs and 
manufactured articles. The colony is 
dependent upon its export trade for a 
large measure of its prosperity, and the 
United States’ entrance into the war, 
with the consequent shipping shortage, 
directly and rather seriously affected the 
country’s economy. 

Until the shipping shortage became 
acute in April 1942, the colony profited 
rather than suffered from the war. 
Commercial activity during 1941 was 
slightly greater than in 1940 and in the 
first quarter of 1942 continued to in- 
crease, surpassing that of the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. Revenue col- 
lections in 1941 were good, and there 
was more cash in circulation during that 
period than had been in evidence for 
some years. 

On the other hand, the cost of living 
began to rise markedly. But, because 
the people were able to save while busi- 
ness was good, the strain of the rise and 
that occasioned by reduced incomes, as 
the prosperity of early 1942 wore away, 
were somewhat eased. 


Effective Import Control 


The Department of Import Control 
was created in 1941 for the purpose of 
conserving dollar exchange. As a meas- 
ure to conserve shipping space for essen- 
tials, the Controller of Imports, in De- 
cember 1941, announced a list of articles 
which were prohibited entry or limited 
by quota. This list can be enlarged at 
any time simply by the Department’s re- 
fusal to issue licenses, which are now 
required for all imports. 

Originally, it was the policy to limit 
the importation of staple commodities 
and to encourage the placing of orders 
in Great Britain. Later, however, this 
policy was reversed for the purpose of 
importing essential commodities as often 
and in as large amounts as possible, and 
from whatever source. Thus, it was 
hoped to stock against a shortage of 
essential supplies, and to avoid the ef- 
fects of poor transportation facilities 
and higher prices, which were bound to 
occur as the war progressed. The new 
policy has proved sound in the light of 
the present-day shipping shortage, 
which has made it difficult to obtain sup- 
plies even of the most common articles. 

At an Anglo-American conference at 
Jamaica in June 1942, it was revealed 


that British Honduras was better off in 
the matter of supplies of indispensable 
goods than any other British or Ameri- 
can territory in the Caribbean area. 


Cost of Living Mounts 


Despite the success of this plan in 
preventing serious shortages of essentials, 
and in the face of price ceilings, the cost 
of living has steadily risen. Retail stores 
are finding it difficult to replace stocks 
of most merchandise—which, with 
freight-rate increases, has made it nec- 
essary to raise the ceilings on most staple 
foodstuffs. Rice, the chief article of 
food of the poorer classes, has been ra- 
tioned, and all stocks of foodstuffs have 
been inventoried and recorded with the 
Supply Office, so that the way is pre- 
pared for their future rationing. 

It is expected that the Government 
will expand the list of articles prohibited 
importation and will reduce the import 
quotas assigned to others, in order to cur- 
tail consumption of articles that are es- 
sential to the war effort. While the 
present prohibitions do not affect goods 
that are produced or manufactured in 
the British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere, until transportation facili- 
ties between British Honduras and these 


ee 
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parts of the Empire are reestablished this 
exception has no practical application. 


Already, the sale of iron and steel 
products for nonessential work has been 
prohibited, and the widely used zinc 
roofing can be bought only after proof 
of actual necessity. 


Another precautionary step taken by 
the Government is the law limiting the 
amount of the turn-over profit. 


Import and Export Trade 


The best index to the prosperity of 
British Honduras is its foreign trade. 
Total imports, including products en- 
tered for domestic consumption, and 
those destined for reexportation, in- 
creased from $3,318,100 in 1940 to $3,752,- 
000 in 1941, or 13 percent. Total exports 
in 1941 were valued at $3,357,500, as com- 
pared with $3,039,500 in 1940, represent- 
ing an increase of 10.5 percent. At 
present, shipping facilities are extremely 
limited—largely to unscheduled, twice- 
a-month visits by steamers from the 
United States and occasional calls by a 
few small motor vessels. Foreign trade 
is perforce correspondingly limited. 


(Continued on p. 8) 





Portion of Belize, capital of British Honduras—facing north from public buildings. 
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Social Security in Chile— 


Progressive Measures Strengthen Industry, Help Business 


Prepared in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


HILE has severed relations with the 

Axis powers, and, in consequence of 
that act, there is at this moment a special 
concentration of interest on the insti- 
tutions, the economic position, and the 
potentialities of that great South Amer- 
ican Republic. One genuinely salient 
feature in Chilean life today—a factor 
possessing peculiar pertinence by reason 
of the recent keen interest aroused by 
Britain’s Beveridge Report and by the 
comparable efforts and plans in the 
United States—is to be found in the Chil- 
ean measures for social security. 

Social security in Chile, rated as one 
of the outstanding systems of its kind 
in the Western Hemisphere, has been 
the object of careful study by United 
States Government experts. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, United States Social Security 
Administrator, recently returned from 
Santiago, Chile, where he attended the 
Pan American Convention on Social Se- 
curity. 


The “Caja de Seguro” 


Social-security legislation in Chile had 
its beginning in 1925 under President 
Alessandri when the “Caja de Seguro 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


The Caja de Seguro Obligatorio at Santiago, 
Chile. 


Obligatorio,” or Fund of Obligatory Se- 
curity, was formed. During the past 16 
years, the Republic has built a code of 
laws covering social security, public 
health, and social welfare which, in the 
opinion of social-security authorities, 
now ranks among the best in the world. 

To the Fund of Obligatory Secrvrity 
each Chilean worker contributes 2 per- 
cent of his wages, the employer con- 
tributes a sum equal to 5 percent of the 
wages paid, and the Government con- 
tributes 142 percent, making a total of 
8% percent of all wages available for 
welfare work. 

For “white collar’ workers and what 
Chile terms “employees’—those persons 
whose tasks require mental rather than 
physical application—there is a more 
elaborate system with special safeguards. 
These safeguards include retirement pay, 
discharge pay equal to 1 month’s salary 
for every year of service, and a “family 
assistance” payment, which aids in 
ccualizing the burdens of large families. 


Nearly a Million Covered 


Of Chile’s total population of about 
5,000,000, nearly a million persons are 
covered by some kind of social insurance. 
In Chile only about 22 percent of the 
total population is productively em- 
ployed; by reason of the high birth rate 
there is a large number of children in 
the population. Employees under Civil 
Service and employees of Chile’s Mer- 
chant Marine each have their own Caja 
or Fund to which they contribute. 
These funds were in existence before the 
over-all national CSO was established. 
The contributions and services rendered 
to members parallel closely that of the 
nation-wide CSO. 

But, getting down to brass tacks, what 
does all this add up to? What does the 
average Chilean worker get out of it? 


Many Benefits for Workers 


First of all, a person working in a store, 
bank, a public utility, or one of the big 
nitrate or copper mines gets full health 
insurance. The Government of Chile 
feels that its first duty is to keep its 
people in good health. A sick citizen is 
not a producer. If the worker gets sick 
or is injured, his employer must pay him 
full pay for the first month, half pay 
for the second month, and quarter pay 
for the third month. The CSO continues 
these payments for 26 weeks—half pay 
if he has a family or dependents and 
one-quarter pay if he is single. The 


CSO provides full medical service, in- 
cluding doctors, surgeons, dentists, hos- 
pitals and sanitariums as well as medi- 
cine and treatments. 

Married women workers becoming 
mothers are given time off and half pay 
from the CSO for 4 weeks. They also get 
medical and hospital care. In addition, 
they receive an extra 10 percent wage 
bonus each month until the child is } 
year old. If a worker’s wife has a child, 
she, too, receives medical and hospital 
care. In either case, the child gets free 
medical care and supervision until it 
is 2 years old. 

If the worker should die, the family 
would receive funds to cover funeral ex- 
penses. If he has no family, the Cs9o 
pays funeral expenses. All workers also 
are entitled to an invalid’s pension equal 
to half the last year’s rate of pay and 
a retirement pension at the age of 65, 
the amount of which depends on the 
amount he has paid into the retirement 
fund. If he dies before 65, his family 
receives the sum accumulated to his 
credit. 


Periodic Medical Check-Ups 


Under the Law of Preventive Medicine, 
each worker is examined periodically by 
a doctor as a matter of routine. He 
must submit to this examination. If 
the examiner finds a condition that 
might become chronic the worker is put 
under special care. The doctor may or- 
der half-time work or a period of full 
rest and treatment. In either case, work- 
ers receive from the CSO their full rate 
of pay during the period of treatment. 

These periodic physical examinations 
of large sections of the population have 
for the first time given the doctors of 
Chile sound statistical facts on which to 
base the nation’s health program. They 
also have saved many lives by anticipat- 
ing illnesses before they became serious. 


Assistance Fund-—Loans 


The Government has also created the 
Family Assistance Fund to equalize the 
burdens of large families. Each em- 
ployed person contributes 2 percent of 
his pay, and an equal amount is con- 
tributed by the employer. This fund is 
divided among all workers who have 
families or dependents. For each child 
under 16 or dependent relative, the 
worker receives 50 pesos a month in ad- 
dition to his pay. 

The Chilean CSO makes loans (0 
workers at a low rate of interest. These 
loans may be used to build or buy a house, 
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to establish a small business, or for self- 
improvement or educational purposes. 
But workers cannot borrow money to 
puy a car or other luxuries. In addi- 
tion to this, all employed Chileans now 
get vacations with pay, and the CSO 
has established several seaside and 
mountain resorts for the lower-income 
groups. 


Public-Health Work 


The greatest contribution of the CSO 
to the people of Chile, however, is said 
to be in the field of public health. It has 
established and maintains 762 medical 
stations which are recognized as the pri- 
mary source of medical services for the 
entire nation. These stations have a 
record of 2,153,398 consultations in 1940. 

The rapid growth of the medical ser- 
vices is indicated below: 


In In 
1935 1940 
Polyclinics and consultoriums__ 128 194 


Rural medical centers with resi- 

dent nurse and visiting doc- 

tor - —S wee uneeaesenace 218 364 
Rural medical centers with vis- 

iting nurse and visiting doc- 


Ir cg et progr ak nae eld er es 79 164 
Emergency or first-aid stations 29 36 
Hospitals and sanitariums__.... None 4 
Rest homes for convalescents.__. None 2 
Mother-and-child institutes_._... None 3 


New Industries—Housing 


The CSO aims to invest its funds 
where they will not only bring a reason- 
able financial return but, so far as pos- 
sible, where they will work to the ad- 
vantage of the national economy, im- 
prove nutrition, and establish new in- 
dustries for the production of commodi- 
ties which the nation usually imports. 
Of the last, the manufacture of jute 
bags is an example. Chile uses millions 
of jute bags in its nitrate industry. 

The CSO has been instrumental in 
the construction of more than 2,000 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Fine, modern architecture marks this Government housing project at Santiago, Chile. 


low-rent houses for its members. Five 
housing communities have been spon- 
sored, three in Santiago and one each 
in Lota and Antofagasta. Additional 
workers’ communities are planned for 
the cities of Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, 
Tocopilla, Puente Alto and Isla Teja de 
Valdivia. The CSO invests annually 
the sum of 16,000,000 pesos in the con- 
struction of low-rent housing. 


Milk Distribution 


One of CSO’s most spectacular ac- 
complishments is the construction in 
Santiago of a model milk distribution 
center at a cost of 10,200,000 pesos. 
Milk is received from dairies, given bac- 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Mixing vats in a Chilean Government laboratory for the manufacture of medicinal products. 


teriological analysis, pasteurized, and 
distributed. Among other functions, 
70,000 pints of chocolate milk are dis- 
tributed each morning through the 
schools to the poorer children of the 
city. 

The volume of milk handled by this 
station doubled between 1935 and 1939. 
The pasteurizing plant is now the larg- 
est in South America. It has a monop- 
oly of milk distribution in Santiago. 
The milk distribution service of the CSO 
recently has been extended to the prov- 
inces. Milk stations now are being 
established in Valdivia, Osorno, Temuco, 
and Rancagua. Before the establish- 
ment of the CSO milk station, the dis- 
tribution of milk in Santiago was sub- 
ject to many abuses. 


Model Farms 


To improve agricultural methods and 
to raise rural standards of living, the 
CSO operates several model farms which 
have had an appreciable influence in 
improving farming methods and living 
conditions. 

Plans are now being considered to re- 
organize the CSO in order to establish 
larger pension payments and at the same 
time include under the Social Security 
Fund all welfare activities of Chile, in- 
cluding the administration of the laws 
relating to employer liability for work 
accidents. 


Other Countries Active 


Many of the other American republics 
also have made notable progress in this 
field. Uruguay was first among the 
American republics to take active steps 
toward safeguarding the welfare of its 
workers and providing for their security 
during old age. 

Peru has an excellent social-security 
code dating from 1937. Ecuador en- 

(Continued on p. 9) 
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British Honduras Under War 
Economy 


(Continued from p. 5) 


The United States has continued to 
hold first place in the foreign trade of 
British Honduras, supplying $1,610,900, 
or 43 percent, of total imports in 1941, 
as against $1,187,331, or 35.8 percent of 
the total, in 1940. At the same time, it 
took $2,357,100 of British Honduran ex- 
ports, or 70.2 percent of the total, as 
compared with 66.5 percent in 1940. 

Since commerce with Mexico is made 
up principally of reexported articles, the 
United Kingdom may be considered as 
occupying second place in the trade of 
British Honduras. In 1941 the United 
Kingdom took 7 percent of general ex- 
ports and supplied 9 percent of imports. 
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In the general trade position, the United 
Kingdom declined both in percentage 
and in value. In 1941, as compared with 
1940, exports to the United Kingdom de- 
creased from 18 percent to 7 percent, 
representing a value of $309,300. Im- 
ports declined 17 percent, or $68,900. 

About 62 percent of all imports in 1941 
were for domestic consumption, consist- 
ing principally of foodstuffs, wearing ap- 
parel, textiles, hardware, soap, imple- 
ments and tools, vehicles, and petroleum 
products. Raw marine, agricultural, 
and forest products made up the bulk 
of the exports, with sawn mahogany 
lumber and canned food the only articles 
exported in a manufactured or semi- 
manufactured state. 

The products entered for reexporta- 
tion were largely mahogany logs and 
chicle from Mexico, destined mainly to 
the United States (77.5 percent), and 
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Wood cutter about to begin felling a British Honduras mahogany tree. 
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machinery, vehicles, foodstuffs, and mis. 
cellaneous articles, from the Uniteq 
States for shipment to Mexico. Of re. 
exports, 77.9 percent went to the Uniteg 
States, and 19.9 percent to Mexico. 


What Future for Mahogany? 


Mahogany in 1941 was the chief ex. 
port of British Honduras, about one. 
third being shipped as lumber and the 
remainder as rough logs. The total ex. 
port value in 1941 was $1,569,248, repre. 
senting a slight increase over the 1949 
total of $1,489,605. Almost 60 percent 
of the 1941 total was in reexport trade, 
most of the logs coming originally from 
Quintana Roo in Mexico. 

During 1941, the cut of mahogany in 
British Honduras was about 7,000,000 
board feet, and nearly every contract was 
filled because of the favorable, long, dry 
season. In addition, 7,500,000 board feet 
of mahogany logs were delivered from 
Quintana Roo, 2,000,000 board feet from 
Honduras, and about 250,000 board feet 
from Guatemala—all in transit to the 
United States. 

Of the 1942 cut of an estimated 14- 
250,000 board feet, 5,000,000 feet were 
cut in British Honduras, 8,000,000 feet 
in Mexico, and 1,250,000 feet in Hondu- 
ras. Given the equipment and all other 
essential supplies, proper financing, and 
with price no object, it is estimated that 
British Honduras, alone, might produce 
9,500,000 board feet annually, which 
would be almost double the 1942 cut. 

Because mahogany is an essential ma- 
terial for shipbuilding and is also widely 
used in airplane production, the mahog- 
any cutters have been hopeful that the 
United States would find a way to sup- 
ply transport facilities. So far, how- 
ever, little has been accomplished, and 
export stocks are accumulating. 

In addition to the lack of shipping 
space, the principal general factors lim- 
iting the production of mahogany in 
British Honduras are insufficient equip- 
ment, uncruised and unopened areas 
considered inaccessible with existing 
equipment and prevailing prices, a lim- 
ited labor supply, and a usually short 
dry season of only 4 to 5 months when 
cutting and hauling are possible. 


Citrus-Fruit: Developments 


The citrus-fruit industry, while of mi- 
nor importance in the country’s econ- 
omy, had been expanding slowly prior 
to 1941. In that year factors affecting 
its operation underwent a considerable 
change, and the outlook for its imme- 
diate future cannot be considered par- 
ticularly promising. 

In 1940, the value of exports of fresh 
grapefruit was $69,000, and in 1941 it 
dropped to $7,282. On the other hand, 
the value of preserved fruit juices ex- 
ported rose from $566 in 1940 to $17,968 
the following year. 

As might be expected, the irregularity 
of shipping was the principal reason for 
the change. With mahogany and chicle 
in much greater demand, little space can 
be found for fruit juices which are, t 
a large extent, duplicated in the United 
States. 
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Chicle Not a War Essential 


The second largest export product of 
British Honduras is chicle, valued at 
$1,153,048 in 1941. This represented an 
increase of 36 percent over 1940. As in 
the case of mahogany, a large propor- 
tion, almost 50 percent, of this trade 
is in the form of reexports. Also, as in 
the case of mahogany, this industry is 
threatened with the difficulties attend- 
ant upon the war. 

Except for use in the manufacture of 
adhesive bandages, chicle is not consid- 
ered vital in war production, and, with 
the curtailment of confectionery manu- 
facture in the United States, the de- 
mand for chicle is likely to decrease. 


Shortage of Labor 


The labor situation in British Hon- 
duras is quiet; there have been no seri- 
ous strikes, and employment is good. 
As a matter of fact, there is a shortage 
of labor. The Government provides 
part-time work on the highways for 
those who are able-bodied but unavail- 
able for steady work, and provides a 
small dole for those who are incapaci- 
tated. 

The labor shortage has occurred be- 
cause a great many of the native work- 
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British Honduras Scene 
(On the Sittee River) 


After leaving the settlements, the 
scenery becomes essentially tropi- 
cal and luxuriant. Passing be- 
tween deep, richly clothed banks 
and cliffs, which sometimes shut 
out the strong rays of the sun, one 
suddenly emerges into open and al- 
most level country, with low, rush- 
fringed banks, dotted here and 
there with tall-growing figs—then 
passes through a densely wooded 
forest consisting of mahogany and 
valuable secondary woods, with the 
characteristic vegetation of a 
“cohune ridge,” extending for a 
distance on each side of the river, 
indicating the richest land in 
British Honduras. 

The Sittee River in its higher 
reaches flows through high, per- 
pendicular banks, composed for 
the most part of marl and clay. 
These are succeeded by bold, over- 
hanging cliffs of indurated shale 
approaching almost the texture of 
slate, with here and there a bold 
conglomerate or millstone grit. 
The indurated shale sometimes 
occurs in vertical beds which, run- 
ning across the river, form either 
jutting masses or rugged shallow 
bottoms, giving rise to rapids and 
falls. When _ horizontal, these 
rocks form huge ledges, reaching 
far out into the river—with canes 
beneath. 


(From “The Handbook of British 
Honduras.” London, The West 
India Committee.) 
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ers have gone to the Canal Zone where 
wages are higher. Some 3,500 are work- 
ing there, and the United Kingdom has 
taken about 600 natives as forestry 
workers, skilled tradesmen, and members 
of the armed forces. 

An ordinance was passed in 1941 with 
the object of improving labor conditions, 
but there was little public reaction. A 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to pro- 
vide for payment for injuries suffered in 
the course of employment was passed. in 
February 1942, and was expected to at- 
tract laborers to the native factories, but 
reports do not bear out this expecta- 
tion. 


Financial Retrenchment 


In 1941, the revenue collected by the 
British Honduran Government was 
$1,370,900, which sum included combined 
grants from the Colonial Development 
Fund and loans and grants-in-aid of ad- 
ministration and for relief schemes of 
$276,300. Expenditures during the same 
period totaled $1,378,100. During the 
period January 1, 1942, to April 30, 1942, 
revenue amounted to $598,889 and ex- 
penditures to $446,495, or an excess of 
$152,394 in income over expenditures. 
Customs receipts, including shipping 
dues, package fees, warehouse rents, ex- 
cise taxes, and import and export duties, 
accounted for 41 percent of ordinary 
revenue in 1941, and for 47 percent in 
the first quarter of 1942. 


Conserving Foreign Exchange 


The principal measure employed by 
the Government to conserve foreign ex- 
change is the import-licensing system. 
The restrictions on travel abroad for 
pleasure have further aided the program 
for conserving foreign exchange. Ex- 
change continues to be promptly granted 
for the payment of goods imported under 
proper authorization of the Controller 
of Imports. Payments are usually 
against sight drafts. 


Buying Power 


Purchasing power during 1941 was pro- 
vided mainly by Government expendi- 
tures on public works, remittances back 
home by the large number of natives 
who proceeded abroad to accept offers 
of employment on wartime projects, and 
returns from employment in the mahog- 
any and chicle industries. With the 
curtailment of the export trade and the 
reduction of expenditures by the Govern- 
ment on public works in 1942, the remit- 
tances of the workers abroad have taken 
on added importance. It has been esti- 
mated that these total $35,000 monthly. 





Bulgaria’s Food Processing 


The Government of Bulgaria, through 
its Agricultural Ministry, has constructed 
30 fruit and vegetable drying plants on 
State farms and at agricultural schools, 
reports the Axis press. 

More than 200,000 kilograms of vegeta- 
bles and 50,000 kilograms of fruit will be 
processed annually. 
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Social Security in Chile 
(Continued from p. 7) 


acted its code in 1935. Steps to improve 
social security also have been taken by 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, and Colombia. 

The recently enacted Social Security 
Code of Costa Rica, the Caja Costarri- 
cense de Seguro Social of October 1941, is 
unique in that it covers all persons in 
the Republic, regardless of occupation, 
whose earnings. do not exceed 3,600 
colones yearly. It is optional for all 
others. For this reason it has been de- 
scribed as the most complete and in- 
clusive of all social-security codes in the 
Americas. The new Costa Rican code 
aims to guard the individual against 
most of the normal risks of life, including 
illness, invalidism, old age, and unem- 
ployment. Maternity payments are pro- 
vided as well as supplementary family 
allowances, pensions for widows and or- 
phans, and death benefits. Its pro- 
ponents claim that this code embodies 
the best points of all other social- 
security systems. 

Thus, slowly but surely, social security 
among the other American republics 
marches on, each nation profiting by the 
example and the experience of the other 
and each contributing to the sum total of 
benefits for all the peoples of the 
Americas, 








1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE A 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH RATES 
OF DUTY, Effective January 1, 
1943—Price 50 Cents per Copy 


1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE B 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COMMODITIES EXPORTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


Effective January 1, 1943—Price 
30 Cents per Copy 





| The following announcement has been re- 
| ceived from the Bureau of the Census: 


“The revised 1943 editions of Import 
Schedule A and Export Schedule B are now 
available. The most important changes 
which have been made in these Schedules 
are as follows: (1) Addition of many new 
classes, (2) major improvement in indexes, 
(3) revision of numbering system of Sched- 
ule A providing a seven-digit code through- 
out, (4) combination of Schedule F (reex- 
port schedule) with Schedule B and discon- 
tinuance of former.” 


Copies of the 1943 Schedule A and 
Schedule B may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., collectors of customs, 
and the Department of Commerce 
field office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
a N. Y., at the prices indicated 
above. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TRENDS 


The impact of the war on the supply 
of production goods in Argentina and 
the growing concern among working 
classes because of the rising cost of living 
came in for special Cabinet considera- 
tion during December. Although the 
steady rise in costs, especially of non- 
agricultural items, had been apparent 
throughout the year, it had not ma- 
terially affected the low-wage earners; 
their basic needs had been met within 
reasonable limits. 

The petroleum question, also under of- 
ficial consideration, is receiving increas- 
ing publicity. It is being recognized that, 
although the total available supplies may 
be sufficient for minimum needs, distri- 
bution is not equitable. Many small in- 
dustrial units claim they will have to stop 
operations unless they get official assist- 
ance. 

How to meet the general need for fuel 
at economic prices is an acknowledged 
problem. The Government has made 
surplus stocks of linseed available to 
processors, at reduced prices, for fuel 
purposes. It also is studying the possi- 
bility of creating additional supplies of 
fuel oil. Lower gasoline rations for 1943, 
in view of the heavy requirements for 
the current harvests, have been an- 
nounced. 

The volume of both imports and ex- 
ports declined in December. Only 98 sea- 
going ship arrivals—totaling 436,000 
deadweight tons—were reported during 
the month. However, there was a favor- 
able trade balance, and values of both 
imports and exports increased. Import- 
duty collections continued to decline dur- 
ing November, the latest month for which 
statistics are available. Both that month 
and the first 11 months of 1942 showed 
decreases, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 1941. November cus- 
toms collections were the lowest for any 
month in 1942. 

Wholesale prices in November contin- 
ued their upward trend, according to the 
Central Bank. The general wholesale 
price index (based on 100 for 1926) in- 
creased to the highest point of 1942— 
196.3, from 194.5 for the preceding month. 
The average for pre-war 1939 was 108.2. 
The nonagricultural group index reached 
228.5 for November, a high point in its 
recent steady climb; it stood at 225.8 for 
the preceding month. The agricultural 
number, however, continued to de- 
crease—to 78.7 for November from 80.2 
in October. 

Building construction in the Federal 
Capital showed a persistent recession in 
the number of permits granted. The 
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total value of construction increased 
sharply, thus indicating higher costs of 
building materials. The same trends 
were evident for the first 10 months of 
1942, compared with the like period in 
1941. 

Employment of workers increased dur- 
ing November, whereas the total of wages 
paid decreased, compared with the pre- 
ceding month, thereby reversing the 
trend in both instances as reported in 
October and compared with September. 
On the basis of 100 for 1927, the index 
of employment was 123.4 for November, 
against 122.2 for October. The index of 
wages paid was 143.9 for November, com- 
pared with 146.7 for October. 

The check clearing-house movement 
for both December and the entire year, 
1942, reached record figures. Business 
failures, in terms of value, increased sub- 
stantially in December over the preceding 





The Cover Picture 





Canadian Paper 


Our cover picture this week is 
one that has special pertinence for 
all newspaper readers today, when 
the press is operating under con- 
ditions of necessary limitation 
upon the use of newsprint. 

This country, as is well known, 
regularly imports great quantities 
of paper from Canada, and since 
the beginning of World War II the 
Dominion has become by far the 
world’s major source of pulp and 
paper. The Nazi incursions into 
Scandinavia and the blockades 
and other belligerent operations 
affecting the Baltic area resulted 
in making some of the previous 
sources of paper supply virtually 
inaccessible. 

Tons of paper are constantly 
rolling off Canadian presses, pro- 
viding material for many uses. 
From the standpoint of export val- 
ues, number of persons employed 
(which is about 500,000) , and wages 
paid, the pulp and paper industry 
is the greatest in Canada. 
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month, but the money value was lesg 
than the total for December 1941. 


Crops, LIVESTOCK, AND MARKETS 


Crops.—Weather conditions during 
December were, in general, favorable for 
growing crops and current field work. 
Light rainfall in the agricultural region 
aided the harvesting of grains and lin- 
seed, the results of which were highly 
satisfactory except in the southern and 
western areas of the Province of Cordoba, 
southwest of Buenos Aires, and the Ter. 
ritory of La Pampa, where considerable 
sown areas were lost because of the in- 
tensive drought. Recent rains have been 
favorable for the alfalfa fields and natu- 
ral pastures. However, conditions con- 
tinued to be poor in the west and south 
of Cordoba, southwest of Buenos Aires, 
and in La Pampa Territory. 

The first official forecast of the output 
of the 1942-43 cereal and linseed crops 
shows a surprisingly large increase over 
the preceding season. The following 
estimates have been announced, relative 
figures for the 1941-42 crops appearing 
in parentheses: Wheat, 6,600,000 (6,100,- 
000) tons; linseed, 1,600,000 (1,600,000) 
tons; oats, 700,000 (450,000) tons; barley, 
320,000 (370,000) tons; rye, 200,000 (140- 
000) tons; and birdseed, 30,000 (26,000) 
tons. 

The marked increase in the wheat- 
crop figures is attributable to the ex- 
ceptionally favorable weather conditions 
throughout the main wheat belt during 
the period of growth, the higher yield 
in these sections tending to offset the 
damage sustained from the drought in 
certain other wheat zones. The sharp 
increase expected in the oat crop de- 
rives from the improved prices prevail- 
ing for this cereal; whereas that of rye 
is due mainly to the need for seed and 
the added need of this grain for forage. 
The reason for the shrinkage in the 
barley total—which includes 200,000 tons 
of malt barley—is because of adverse 
weather conditions at the time of sowing 
in La Pampa and the west of the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires. 

In connection with the foregoing, a 
recent trade calculation placed the new 
wheat crop at 6,250,000 tons, which is 
slightly below the official forecast. With 
a carry-over of an estimated 4,775,000 
tons, and deducting a possible 3,250,000 
tons for hdOme requirement and 2,250,000 
tons for export, or a total of 5,500,000 
tons, there remains an estimated 5.525,- 
000 tons to be carried over to the 1943-44 
crop. 

The Bank of the Nation announced 
that it will grant the usual credits to 
farmers, comprising 5 percent 90-day 
loans, with the possibility of an extension 
for another 30 days, of maximum 
amounts of 100,000 pesos on the basis 
of 60 percent of the Grain Board’s pur- 
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chasing price for wheat and 80 percent 
for linseed. This step was taken in view 
of the fact that some firms may not wish 
to sell their produce to the Grain Board 
jmmediately, and, also, to avoid deluging 
the Grain Board with offers. 


The press reports the issuance of a 
decree permitting railway companies to 
accept bookings for freight cars for the 
transportation of cereals in bulk without 
the necessity of previous deposits of the 
cereals at station. This decree, which 
is said to be in the form of an experi- 
ment, will be effective for 6 months, and 
was made necessary by the shortage of 
pags. Interested parties must submit 
documents to prove their need for freight 
cars and must deposit a guaranty. 

It is officially estimated that 18,000 
hectares will be planted to tobacco dur- 
ing the 1942-43 agricultural year, com- 
pared with the preceding season’s figure 
of 17,620 hectares, of which 14,334 hec- 
tares were harvested, producing 14,847,- 
000 kilograms. 

First estimates of the Government 
concerning the 1942-43 fruit crop show a 
sharp increase over the produce of the 
preceding season. As regards the chief 
fruit items entering into the Argentine- 
United States trade, the apple crop is 
estimated at 108,400 tons; the pear crop, 
115,200 tons; and the table-grape crop, 
227,200 tons. 

Official figures show that the produc- 
tion of the 1941-42 cotton crop amounted 
to 80,869 tons from a planted area of 
307,748 hectares. This crop was not only 
approximately 30,500 tons greater than 
in 1940-41 but was also the highest since 
1935-36, when it reached 80,957 tons. 


Livestock —Rains during December 
had a reviving effect on the pasture 
lands throughout the livestock area, and 
grazing conditions were again normal. 
The Meat Board was authorized to raise 
certain basic prices fixed early in 1942 
on export animals, the principal price 
changes being an increase of nearly 8 
percent for two groups of steers weighing 
between 520 and 550 kilograms. Beef 
exports during the month were the low- 
est in 2 years, presumably because of 
the shipping shortage. Sheep-market 
entries continued high, with prices up- 
ward during the early part of the month. 
Mutton shipments in November were the 
lowest in nearly 2 years. Hog-market 
entries continued to be large, being twice 
those of a year ago. Prices on farms and 
in the market were increased because of 
larger export demand. 


In the absence of any official news re- 
garding the negotiations in London for 
the renewal of the meat contract for 
the year which began October 1, 1942, 
between Argentina and the United King- 
dom, the latter buying this time for the 
United Nations, the influential Argen- 
tine Rural Society addressed a lengthy 
memorandum to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture deprecating the delay in the nego- 
tiations as being prejudicial to both the 
Argentine and British interests, and giv- 
ing reasons why an increase in prices 
for the Argentine meat products should 
be brought about. Through a modus vi- 
vendi between the two countries, the 
terms of contract expiring September 
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30, 1942, were extended for 3 months. It 
is rumored locally that the delay in ar- 
riving at a new contract is due to the 
question of price. 

Agricultural Markets.—The wool mar- 
ket continued dull. Export interest was 
chiefly in fine wools for the United 
States, at easier prices, except for “44’s” 
which were in sharper demand in rela- 
tion to the lifting of the United States 
import restriction. The shortage of 
shipping space and the import restric- 
tions in the United States on low wools 
have kept the local industry in a state 
of relative inactivity; yet there appears 
to be considerable seller’s resistance at 
present low levels for coarse varieties of 
wool. 

Wool sales during November 1942, in 
the Central Produce Market and in pri- 
vate warehouses in Buenos Aires and 
Avellaneda, totaled 6,745,103 kilograms 
for a total value of 8,297,519 pesos. In 
November 1941, total sales came to 8,277,- 
477 kilograms. 

Continued shortage of shipping space 
for the United States diverted the bulk 
of packing-house salt-hide exports from 
the United States to the United King- 
dom. Demand was steady. Slaughter- 
house hide sales were mostly for local 
tanners at high prices. The demand for 
“Americano” dry hides was easily met, 
but stocks in December were subnormal. 

There was little interest in the wheat 
trade. Brazil continued to be the princi- 
pal foreign buyer, but some small lots also 
went to Spain, Chile, and Peru. The 
United Kingdom bought no local wheat 
during December, and that country’s 
total purchases from Argentina in 1942 
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were less than 350,000 tons, compared 
with normal annual purchases of 1,200,- 
000 to 1,300,000 tons. Switzerland bought 
no Argentine wheat during the last half 
of 1942, and Sweden took only small 
quantities. 

Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain bought any local linseed during 
December. Oversea demand was en- 
tirely lacking. Selling difficulties, plus 
the need for fuel, have induced the Gov- 
ernment to increase the crushing of lin- - 
seed so that oil and seed will be used for 
fuel in 1943. Trade reports indicate that 
400,000 to 500,000 tons of seed will be 
sacrificed in this connection. 

First official estimates of the 1942-43 
linseed crop may have been too opti- 
mistic, and the crop may be a disappoint- 
ment throughout the whole country. 
There is little hope of exceeding in 1943 
the export sales of the preceding year, 
which, at 350,000 tons, were less than 50 
percent of foreign shipments in 1941 
and only 28 percent of the average for 
the 5-year period 1937-41. 

Export demand for corn was prac- 
tically at a standstill, and only small lots 
for Uruguay were taken. Scarcity of fuel 
brought about a sharp rise in the value of 
corn used for burning. Stocks were 
mostly in the hands of farmers and were 
being burned at the rate of 250,000 to 
300,000 tons per month. An unofficial 
estimate of the total stock in the country 
was 6,000,000 tons. 

Stocks of the 1942 sunflower-seéd crop 
undoubtedly will be absorbed without 
much difficulty, as sunflower oil is now 
being used freely in Argentina to replace 
olive oil. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Thirty-ninth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Prices and Foreign Trade 


In its export policy, the Office of Price Administration has set prices that are 
neutral in their effects on the distribution of supplies between American and foreign 
In the Maximum Export Price Regulation of April 25, 1942, which 
fixes the prices of all exports, the O. P. A. announced that prices will be adequate 
to assure the exporter fair compensation and yet not be so high as to encourage 


Exporters are entitled to compensation for costs actually incurred in exportation, 
and to a fair premium for the services performed. They are not, however, entitled 
to a premium that varies inversely with the amount of business done. 
words, the Price Administration is not disposed to allow additional compensation 
per unit of business to offset losses resulting from curtailment of operations. Protec- 
tion of the foreign buyer precludes compensation for reduced business. 

If the ultimate foreign purchaser is to be protected adequately, however, he must 
be protected against speculation and profiteering in his own country. 
the demand is in excess of supply at current prices—a usual situation today—addi- 
tional profits that are denied American exporters will be absorbed by foreign im- 
porters or middlemen unless control is introduced all along the line. The American 
exporters has a real grievance if the foreign middleman obtains profits that are 


Price control, then, is required for exports; but the rigid control announced for 
the domestic field is not necessary in the export field. Export prices are of sec- 
ondary importance in the determination of domestic prices; the distribution of sup- 
plies between domestic and foreign purchases is determined on considerations other 


Another reason for less rigid control of export prices than of domestic prices is 
that many foreign countries either do not control prices at all, or exclude exports 
It is difficult to justify severe controls over American 
exporters when American importers are forced to pay what the traffic will bear. 

(From “The Economics of America At War,” by Seymour E. Harris. Publishers: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York City.) 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The accumulating effects on commerce 
and industry of acute shortages of cer- 
tain vital import goods have been ap- 
parent for some time. That these effects 
were not worse than they appeared was 
probably because the domestic stocks 
were larger than generally supposed. 
The Government has shown its anxiety 
by taking official measures to remedy 
situations that were getting out of con- 
trol or were the subject of public com- 
plaint. The petroleum supply situation 
is a case in point. The Cabinet has con- 
sidered this matter upon several occa- 
sions, but only recently announced that 
the fuel problem was receiving its special 
attention. Argentina normally imports 
about 35 percent of its petroleum. Three- 
quarters of this supply has been cut off 
on account of war and the limitations of 
the Argentine-flag tanker fleet. 

Petroleum production in Argentina 
during the first 9 months of 1942 in- 
creased to a total of 2,781,718 cubic me- 
ters from 2,572,111 cubic meters regis- 
tered during the relative period in 1941, 
both the State Oilfields Department 
(Y.P. F.) and the private petroleum com- 
panies participating in the increase. In 
1941, the country produced 3,500,000 cu- 
bic meters of petroleum products and 
consumed 5,400,000 cubic meters, includ- 
ing about 2,800,000 cubic meters of fuel 
oil. The effects of the shortage of fuel 
oil are permeating the entire domestic 
industrial fabric—train services have 
been reduced appreciably, and special 
measures of the Government have been 
instituted for fuel-conservation purposes. 

In the wholesale and retail trades, re- 
sults of the import shortages are more 
apparent. Dealers are able to sell al- 
most any merchandise in stock, taking 
full advantage of high prices. Bank re- 
ports indicate that many companies, 
with an eye to the future, are carrying 
the extra profits over to their reserves 
instead of increasing dividends. 

After 3 consecutive months of in- 
creased movement, the volume of Argen- 
tine exports during November fell to a 
new low, showing a decline of 22.5 per- 
cent from the total of the preceding 
month, and about 28 percent from that 
of November 1941. The November im- 
port volume was also sharply downward, 
being 8.4 percent less than the total of 
the preceding month and 50 percent un- 
der the total of November 1941. 

Of the total value of exports for the 
1942 period reviewed, about 31 percent 
was derived from meat alone; while of 
the increase in the value of the total 
exports over the corresponding period of 
1941, the share of meat shipments alone 
came to approximately 50 percent. 

So far as concerns the import volume 
during the 11 months reviewed, the prin- 
cipal loss registered was in fuel and lubri- 
cants, and iron and manufactures. 
There were no volume increases reported. 
Textiles and manufactures, and chemi- 
cals and products thereof, which have 
consistently shown slight increases dur- 
ing the year, were in the minus column 
for November. 

The three leading sources of supply 
during the first 11 months of 1942 were 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
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and Brazil. Of the value of Argentina’s 
export trade during the same period, the 
United Kingdom was in first place, fol- 
lowed by the United States and Brazil. 
There were sharp increases both in Ar- 
gentine imports from and exports to 
Sweden, and also in Argentine exports to 
the Union of South Africa. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Clarification of Marking Regulations 
for Exports—Regulations for marking 
merchandise of domestic production or 
manufacture destined exclusively for ex- 
port were clarified by Argentine Presi- 
dential decree No. 138,434 of December 
17, 1942, so as to avoid inaccurate inter- 
pretations of the covering clause (article 
22) of law No. 12,837 dated November 18, 
1932 (see CoMMERCE. Reports of Febru- 
ary 11, 1933). 

The 1932 law specifically required that 
the inscription “Industria Argentina” 
must be indelibly stamped on tin plate 
containers in addition to appearing on 
the label, but the wording of this regula- 
tion was not intended to exempt prod- 
ucts for export in general from carrying 
this inscription. On all exports, the 
mark of origin must be easily visible, in 
Spanish in all cases, and the Argentine 
customs authorities have been ordered 
to prevent the export of any goods which 
do not conform to this regulation. 


Transport and Communication 


Cargo Vessels Purchased.—Three 
cargo vessels for incorporation in the 
State Merchant Fleet of Argentina were 
purchased recently from the Lloyd Ar- 
gentino Line. 

Vessels of Argentine registry are to be 
exempted from payment of consular fees 
and stamp taxes required in connection 
with the legalizing of shipping docu- 
ments for cargo and passenger trade. 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Earnings Reach New High.— 
A record revenue of £27,500,000 was 
earned in the fiscal year ended June 
1942 by the Department of Railways of 
the New South Wales Government. The 
Department operates the electrified 
Sydney and suburban system, as well as 
the city underground railway and sev- 
eral power stations, says the British 
press. It has been estimated that the 
passenger-journeys numbered 220,000,- 
000 compared with 194,000,000 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 


Bermuda 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Profit Reported by Railway 
Company.—The Bermuda Railway Co. 
reports an operating profit of £42,495 for 
the year ended June 30, 1942, compared 
with £16,154 for the preceding fiscal year. 
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“Mother of Invention” 


A “Make Do and Mend” exhibi- 
tion was held in London not long 
ago by various women’s organiza- 
tions — demonstrating the _ re- 
sourcefulness of English women in 
their endeavor to conserve raw 
materials. 

A British publication says that 
the display included knitted gloves 
from dog combings, garments made 
from sheep’s wool gathered from 
hedges and fences, buttons from 
pear-tree twigs, and a watering 
can from old tins. 
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Receipts were up £48,690, although 
maintenance costs of £22,349 showed an 
increase over the preceding year. Pas- 
senger receipts for the fiscal year were 
£80,531; receipts from parcels and excess 
baggage totaled £2,294; dogs and bicycles, 
£2,225; miscellaneous, £42; merchandise 
freight, £14,386; and commercial adver- 
tisements, £206. 

The Bermuda Railways Investment 
Co., Ltd., reduced its temporary loan 
from £203,000 during 1942 by £12,000, 
The net profit for the year amounted 
to £623, and, with numerous deductions 
for the mortgage bond interest, leaves 
the sum of £228,073 to be carried forward 
as a debit balance. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


SHORTAGES ACUTE IN MANY LINES 


Higher price levels and shortages in 
many lines of merchandise were instru- 
mental in restricting the volume of 
Christmas buying in Bolivia during De- 
cember. An acute food shortage was 
reported in outlying regions of the coun- 
try, although prospects for the 1943 har- 
vest as a whole were favorable. 

Substantial imports of gasoline from 
Peru were expected to relieve the trans- 
portation difficulties which had caused 
some delays in the shipment of minerals. 
The Government announced, however, 
that the rationing of gasoline would be 
continued until sufficient stocks had 
been accumulated to meet future re- 
quirements. 

The new hydroelectric plant of the Bo- 
livian Power Co., with a capacity of 2,500 
kilowatts, was completed during Decem- 
ber and scheduled to begin operations 
early in January. With the installation 
of this plant, the electric-power capacity 
in the La Paz area will total 12,000 kilo- 
watt hours, which it is hoped will obviate 
the need for further rationing during 
the approaching winter. 

The Government announced the estab- 
lishment of a National Economic Coun- 
cil to study and recommend measures 
for lowering import duties and taxes on 
articles of prime necessity, restricting 
price speculation, and reducing Govern- 
ment expenditures. 
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MINING OvuTPUT LOWER 


A sharp drop in the shipment of tin 
and other minerals reported during No- 
vember was Officially attributed to trans- 
port difficulties within Bolivia. All of 
the principal mineral exports shared in 
the decline, except tungsten, shipments 
of which were substantially above the 
monthly average for 1942. Following a 
period of labor unrest, production activi- 
ties at two important mines were inter- 
rupted by strikes during December. 
Work was resumed in both instances, 
however, before the close of the month. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


Although adequate rainfall in the De- 
partment of Cochabamba relieved fears 
of a possible drought and brought re- 
newed hopes of an abundant harvest, a 
serious food shortage was reported in 
the tropical Provinces of Beni and Pando. 
Existing supplies have been completely 
absorbed by the influx of workers into 
the area as a result of the increased- 
rubber-production program. The Gov- 
ernment was requested to transport food 
supplies to the region by airplane to 
relieve the critical situation. 

A new agricultural school was opened 
in the Yungas region northeast of La 
Paz, as part of the Government’s pro- 
gram to increase agricultural produc- 
tion. The school is being equipped with 
modern machinery and will offer instruc- 
tion along the latest technical lines. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Bolivia during the 
month of November were below those 
of the preceding month, reflecting the 
lower volume of mineral shipments. 
Approximately three-fourths of the to- 
tal exports were consigned to the United 
States. 

Closer economic relations between Bo- 
livia and Argentina were forecast, fol- 
lowing the establishment on November 
20 of a Bolivian-Argentine Chamber of 
Commerce in Buenos Aires. A few days 
later the Inter-American Economic In- 
stitute of Buenos Aires opened its in- 





Japs Short of Merchant 
Seamen? 


Evidence that Japan may be suf- 
fering from a shortage of trained 
seamen was given in a Tokyo 
broadcast of January 5 which said 
that “anticipating increased mari- 
time activity with the advent of the 
New Year, the Japanese military 
administration in Java—through 
its regional maritime offices—re- 
cently urged all native seamen in 
the island to report for registry by 
the end of January.” 

The broadcast added that sea- 
men who qualified would be “em- 
ployed in various activities, includ- 
ing salvage and repair operations. 
Preparations are also being made 
by the Japanese administration to 
give native inhabitants (of Java) 
training in seamanship.” 
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dustrial exposition in La Paz amid favor- 
able comment in Bolivian newspapers. 


POSTAL RATES INCREASED 


Increased rates for all classes of do- 
mestic and international mail and par- 
cel post emanating in Bolivia were estab- 
lished by a decree of December 29, 1942. 
The new rates, which range up to 100 
percent higher than former charges were 
levied to provide funds for the construc- 
tion of a new communications building 
and the remodeling and. repair of post 
offices in various cities. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—In view of its 
strong exchange position, the Bank of 
Brazil is currently selling exchange for 
future delivery in cover of commercial 
credits up to 1 year at the same rate as 
that quoted for spot transactions. Fu- 
tures are sold by other banks at about 
10 centavos higher than the free market 
rate quoted by the Bank of Brazil. Pur- 
chases of future exchange are made by 
the Bank of Brazil at the “spot” rate, and 
by other banks at a slightly higher rate. 
These rate policies are attributable in 
part to the uncertainty of shipping and 
a consequent effort to avoid the recur- 
ring extensions of exchange contracts. 

Because of the uncertainty of steamer 
mail, the Bank of Brazil is effecting all 
sight sales on an air-mail basis, making 
an extra charge of 10 cruzeiros on each 
transaction to cover postage or other 
charges, and most of the other banks 
operating in exchange have adopted the 
same procedure. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture of Leather and Cotton 
Gloves Placed Under New Restrictions.— 
Canadian glove manufacturers in 1943 
and subsequent years will be restricted to 
two-thirds of the number of styles manu- 
factured in 1942, according to Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board regulations ef- 
fective from January 16. One style only 
in each leather is permitted for dress 
gloves and such gloves may not be longer 
than six-button length. 

The order also outlines the colors of 
different types of leather which may be 
used. Attached cuffs, zippers, elastic, 
elastic webbing, metal fasteners or domes 
may not be used. Khaki or brown 
leather work gloves of horse or cow sides 
or of glove or cuff splits may be manu- 
factured only to fill orders of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply or its 
agencies. Cutting dies, machinery, or 
other equipment for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing any style of glove not made 
for sale prior to January 16 may be 
acquired only with the written permis- 
sion of the Administrator of Work 
Clothing. 

New Restrictions Announced on Use 
and Purchase of Hard Fiber and Cord- 
age.—Supplies of hard fiber are becom- 
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ing scarcer in Canada, and the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply has 
deemed it necessary to extend the con- 
servation measures previously issued. 
Under an order issued January 9, the 
use of hard fiber in the making of tying 
twine, lath yarn, shingle yarn, bedding, 
upholstering, skipping ropes, orf any toy 
or plaything is prohibited. The proc- 
essing of hard fiber and cordage is 
subject to written permit from the Con- 
troller of Supplies and the purchase of 
these items from outside of Canada may 
be made only from the Defense Supplies 
Corporation of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The order also prohibits the use of 
manila fiber or java fiber in the making 
of binder twine, limits the use of binder 
twine to binding or tying agricultural 
crops, and specifies that manila cordage 
may be used only for the following pur- 
poses: , 

(a) Purse lines for use in commercial 
fishing. 

(b) Stevedoring rope for use in winches 
for loading or unloading vessels. 

(c) Life-boat falls. 

(d) Lines for use exclusively as emergency 
tow lines on oceangoing vessels. 


(e) Drilling cables for drilling mines, oil 
wells, and gas wells. 


Manila cordage made specifically for 
use as commercial fishing rope, trans- 
mission rope, lariat, and yacht lariat, 
may be used for such purposes if pur- 
chased prior to March 25, 1942. 

Controls are also placed on the amount 
of cordage and tying twine which may 
be possessed by any one person. 


Exchange and Finance 


Consumer Credit Regulations 
Amended and Consolidated.—Growing 
requirements of the armed forces and 
war industry in Canada have made it 
necessary to curtail further consumer 
demand for goods by placing additional 
curbs on credit sales. A revised and con- 
solidated consumer credit order, effec- 
tive February 1, places restrictions on 
credit purchases of commodities formerly 
exempt, such as food, drugs, and fuel. 
Fuel is still exempted from credit con- 
trols when purchased under written 
agreement. New restrictions have been 
added relating to goods delivered on ap- 
proval, loans for purchases of goods, and 
selective dating on sales contracts. Re- 
tailers may not lay away goods for any 
person for longer than 3 months. A 
down payment of at least one-third must 
be made on all purchases, and stricter 
provisions are imposed for the reestab- 
lishment of defaulted charge accounts. 

No credit information is permitted in 
advertising except for the words “terms 
in accordance with Wartime Price and 
Trade regulations.” No person may ad- 
vertise that he will allow a stated amount 
or percentage in cash or in credit for a 
trade-in on the purchase of any goods. 

The order does not prevent emergency 
sales on credit of food, milk, fuel, or 
drugs if such sales are necessary to alle- 
viate or prevent hardship. The order 
also gives special credit consideration to 
farmers, fishermen, prospectors, hunt- 
ers, or trappers who ordinarily receive 
the main part of their income in one 
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season of the year by providing for a 
10- to 15-month postponement of all but 
the down payment on the purchase of 
automobiles. In addition, such persons 
are permitted a 12-month postponement 
of all payments, including the down pay- 
ment, on purchases valued at not more 
than $150. The limitation of $150 does 
not apply to foods. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ferro-Manganese: Provision for Exz- 
emption from Import Duty and Tar 
Amended.—The restriction respecting 
silicon content in ferro-manganese has 
been removed, permitting free entry of 
all ferro-manganese into Canada from 
the United States or any other country 
entitled to the benefits of the intermedi- 
ate tariff, according to Customs Memo- 
randum, series D, No. 47 (T. C. No. 97, 
revised), issued by the Department of 
National Revenuge, Ottawa, January 12, 
1943. Originally the duty and tax-free 
provision applied only to “ferro-man- 
ganese containing not more than 1 
percentum by weight, of silicon.” The 
revised order continues to carry the ex- 
emption from the war exchange tax of 
10 percent ad valorem. 


[For previous annnouncement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 23, 1943.] 


Shippers Granted More Time in 
Amended Export Permit Regulations.— 
Canadian shippers are deemed to have 
complied with the export-permit regula- 
tions if they can show proof that move- 
ment from point of lading, as shown by 
the waybill, has been made by the expiry 
date stamped on the export permit, in- 
stead of actual exportation from Canada 
as formerly required, according to an 
amendment to the export-permit regu- 
lations, effective January 4, 1943, and 
published in Customs Memorandum by 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, December 30, 1942. 

Export permits are valid for a speci- 
fied time, ranging from 1 to 6 months. 
Therefore, the amendment will be of par- 
ticular interest to exporters of certain 
products, such as pulp wood and lumber, 
for which export permits are granted for 
a short period only, as it has been found 
that frequently shipments dispatched on 
time but unavoidably delayed en route 
arrived at the port of exit after the ex- 
port permit had expired. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


As 1942 ended there were evidences of 
disintegration in the boom which has 
been the most notable feature of Chil- 
ean economy during the last 2 years. 
Prices continued to rise, credit remained 
easy, wages and salaries were increased, 
but industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, taken as a whole, was less intensi- 
fied than formerly. 

Increasing consumer resistance to 
higher prices was evidenced by the de- 
cline in the volume of retail sales over 
the holiday season,despite the fact that 
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a greater quantity of money was in cir- 
culation. 

The Government took action to move 
a large group of foreigners, who had 
entered the commercial field in Santiago, 
back to agricultural and industrial oc- 
cupations in southern Chile, in accord- 
ance with the terms under which they 
had entered the country. 

Notwithstanding the indications of 
strain as the year ended, national econ- 
omy was, however, far from a state of 
collapse. Industrial production, though 
not continuing its former rise, never- 
theless was at a high level; unemploy- 
ment was practically nonexistent; min- 
eral production, except gold, was active; 
mineral exports maintained a steady 
market at good prices; and the Govern- 
ment had determined to use the proceeds 
of the extraordinary tax on copper for 
the elimination of the deficits accumu- 
lated over the last 3 years. The Gov- 
ernment also took steps under the au- 
thority of the Emergency Powers Law to 
merge the activities of various health 
services, fix standards for the payment 
of certain taxes, and make plans for an 
agricultural census in 1943. For the 
most part, however, the emergency pow- 
ers granted to the executive have not 
been fully utilized. 


MINING 


Coal production in November, although 
less than the volume of the preceding 
month, was only slightly below the aver- 
age for 1942 and substantially above the 
1941 average. It was estimated that out- 
put for the entire year would exceed the 
record 1941 production, since mines have 
continued in full operation despite 
threatened labor difficulties. The pro- 
duction of gold continued its downward 
trend. Available statistics, however, did 
not indicate the effects of the increase 
in the purchase price of gold granted 
during November. 


AGRICULTURE 


Buying interest in agricultural prod- 
ucts shifted to the new harvest, with 
prices tending to decline slightly for most 
commodities. Year-end rains were ex- 
pected to bring the yield of wheat, oats, 
and barley above normal. Rice produc- 
tion in 1942 attained an all-time record 
of 61,392 tons. The acreage devoted to 
the export varieties of beans was sharply 
reduced, because of uncertain foreign 
markets and shipping space, but the corn 
acreage was increased by 15 percent. 
Experimental crops of flax, hemp, and 
peanuts in the Province of Coquimbo 
brought favorable returns, and the suc- 
cessful production of flax in the Provinces 
of Valparaiso and Aconcagua indicated 
that further expansion might be ex- 
pected. 

The developments in fruit crops were 
less favorable, adverse weather condi- 
tions and plant diseases having affected 
the production of olives, apricots, wal- 
nuts, and avocados. Citrus fruits suf- 
fered little damage, however, and the 
condition of vineyards was reported to be 
normal or better than normal in most 
regions. 

Improved pasturage and a more plen- 
tiful supply of feedstuffs have brought 
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about a general increase in milk produc. 
tion. The excellent results of past years 
have stimulated plantings of forage beets 
in the Los Andes region for use as a win. 
ter feed for dairy cattle. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


Although the possibility that the grow. 
ing scarcity of raw and semiprocessed 
materials for Chilean industry would re. 
sult in wide-spread unemployment has 
caused increasing concern, recent statis. 
tics do not bear out these fears. Appli- 
cations received by the Government em- 
ployment bureau during the month of 
October numbered only 1,016. Employ- 
ment was found for more than one- 
fourth of this number. 

The index of wages paid during the 
first 10 months of 1942, based upon the 
contributions to the Compulsory Savings 
Institute, increased by 18.8 percent, and 
the total wages paid to workers increased 
by 18.3 percent; as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1941. The cost- 
of-living index, however, rose 25.4 per. 
cent from October 1941 to October 1942, 
indicating a decline in real wages during 
the period. 


Cost OF LIVING 


The general cost-of-living index for 
Santiago rose 11 points during the month 
of October, reaching a new high of 329.7 
(March 1928=100). Among the sub- 
indexes that registered the most pro- 
nounced increase were those for food, 
light, and fuel, which usually decline 
with the coming of spring. The general 
index of wholesale prices advanced only 
fractionally, suggesting the possibility 
that the upward trend might be leveling 
off. Among the items comprising this 
index, the only increase was the whole- 
sale prices of imported goods. The sub- 
index of mining products remained 
unchanged, whereas those for agricul- 
tural and industrial products declined. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


As a result of large purchases of metals 
and minerals by the United States, 
Chilean foreign trade in October was 
near the highest level of the year. Sta- 
tistics covering the first 10 months of 
1942 also indicate an increase in the 
value of both imports and exports, when 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1941. The export surplus during 1942, 
however, declined by approximately 11 
percent. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Subsidiary Coinage.—New coins of 1, 
2, and 5 centavos were placed in circula- 
tion on December 22, 1942. The new 
coins are 95 percent copper and 5 per- 
cent nickel, as compared with 75 percent 
copper and 25 percent nickel of the coins 
previously circulating. The new coins 
will eliminate the shortage of small-de- 
nomination coins now experienced in 
many sections of the country. 
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Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


ORPA Establishes Regulations Govern- 
ing Used Tires and Tubes.—The Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply (ORPA) in 
Cuba has established regulations cover- 
ing the collection, classification, and dis- 
tribution of used tires and tubes by tire 
and tube dealers, according to resolution 
No. 63, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
December 11, 1942. The resolution 
grants merchants in the tire and tube 
business in Habana, Marianao, Regla, 
and Guanabacao 15 days; and such mer- 
chants throughout the Republic 30 days, 
in which to send in to special warehouses 
the used tires they have received in ex- 
change for new ones, together with sworn 
statements in respect of the tires re- 
mitted and specifications as to size, 
brand, and the like. 

Tire and tube dealers accumulated 
used tires and tubes under the decree of 
April 23, 1942, which directed that every 
individual or entity purchasing a new 
tire or tube should deliver the old tire 
or tube to the seller of the new one who 
would keep it for later disposal by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Surplus —It is reported that 
about 897,000 pesos of the 1942 budget 
surplus has been allocated for certain 
emergency purposes which were not cov- 
ered by the regular or defense budgets 
for 1943 as originally promulgated. The 
amount stated will become part of the 
Extraordinary National Defense Budget. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Bags Made 
of Other than Jute Fiber —The Cuban 
rates of import duty on bags made 
of materials other than jute and 
destined for use as’sugar or coffee con- 
tainers, have been reduced to the rate 
which is at present applicable to jute 
bags, according to decree No. 3646, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of December 
29, 1942. The new rate of duty appli- 
cable to United States imports of sugar 
and coffee bags, shown in United States 
dollars per kilogram, is as follows (old 
rates in parentheses): Cotton bags, 
$0.00805 ($0.056); bags of rayon and 
vegetable fibers, $0.00805 (rates varying 
from $0.048 to $0.70 depending on thread 
cult to obtain. 

The purpose of this measure is to en- 
courage the importation of bags of other 
materials for packing raw sugar and 
coffee, since jute bags are now so diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Certain Magazines, Pamphlets, and 
Posters: Exempted from Payment of Im- 
port Duties —Magazines, pamphlets, and 
posters imported into Cuba for war in- 
formation purposes from nations at war 
with the Axis will henceforth be per- 
mitted duty-free entry and classified 
under Cuban tariff item No. 157-D, ac- 
cording to Presidential decree No. 15, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Janu- 
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ary 9, 1943. Previously, duty-free entry 
under tariff item 157-D was only ac- 
corded to informative, technical, scien- 
tific, or literary periodicals, published on 
fixed dates. 

Export-Tax Exemption Granted Cer- 
tain Remittances to United States.— 
Money remitted to the United States by 
members of the United States armed 
forces or by United States citizens em- 
ployed at the base at San Antonio de los 
Bahos, has been declared exempt from 
the payment of the regular Cuban export 
tax of 1 percent of value, according to 
Presidential decree No. 3469 promulgated 
in the Gaceta Oficial of December 29, 
1942. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export-License Regime Revised in 
France, Algeria, and French Colonies.— 
The list of products subject to export 
license in France, Algeria, and French 
colonies has been revised and codified, 
and new forms of export license required, 
by an order of June 30, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel of August 13. 

Pine Resin: Retention Tax Established 
on 1942-43 Crop.—A retention tax of 35 
francs per hectoliter has been established 
in France on pine resin collected during 
the 1942-43 season, by law No. 732 of 
August 4, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of August 8. 

The funds are to be used to improve 
pine forests and working conditions of 
resin collectors, and for protection 
against fire and accidents. 

Aeronautic Industry: Special Taxes 
Established.—Special taxes, intended to 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
Organization Committee of the Aero- 
nautic Industry, have been established in 
France, effective retroactively from July 
1, 1941, by decree No. 2435 of August 4, 
and an order of August 10, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Au- 
gust 11. 

These taxes comprise a fixed lump- 
sum tax of 2,000 francs, payable by each 
enterprise, and a sales tax of 0.30 per- 
cent on quarterly turn-over. 


French Africa 


Economic Conditions 


NoTICcE TO AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN RE- 
GARDING PRACTICAL STOPPAGE OF CoM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAMS AND PRIVATE TRAD- 
ING 


It has been agreed that private com- 
mercial telegrams between North Africa 
and the United States should be stopped, 
with the exception of certain cables be- 
tween banking channels covering the 
transfer of funds and remittances. The 
Department of State has requested that 
this decision be given the widest possible 
circulation among American business- 
men, 

In view of this restriction on the inter- 
change of telegrams, it is obvious that 
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Upward Trend in Rio’s 
Stock-Exchange Prices 
During 1942 
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In reviewing the movement of 
the Rio de Janeiro Stock Exchange 
during the year just. ended (says 
the American Brazilian Associa- 
tion) the Rio newspaper Correio da 
Manha called attention to the fact 
that the tendency of prices 
throughout the entire year had 
been upward. This was true not 
only of Government bonds but also 
of private issues. National Treas- 
ury obligations, 6 percent, went” 
from Cr$895 in December 1941 to 
Cr$970 in December 1942; the 5 
percent Loan of 1931 of the Federal 
District went from 220 to 240; 
Minas Gerais 5 percent Loan from 
187 to 198. 

Bank of Brazil shares which 
ranged from 440 to 450 in Decem- 
ber 1941 varied from 582 to 600 a 
year later. Of the textile com- 
panies, America Fabril advanced 
from 300 to 550. Stock of the Cer- 
vejaria Brahma (Brahma Brew- 
ery) rose from 400 to 700. The 
shares of the Ferro Brasileiro 
(steel concern) went from 380 to 
600. 

In the mining field the com- 
mon stock of the Minas de Sao 
Jeronimo (coal company) had 
about a 20 percent rise, going 
from 134 to 167. 

The picture was one of coun- 
try-wide prosperity. 
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there can be little or no private trade 
between the United States and North 
Africa. For tie present, as an interim 
procedure, exports to North Africa—on 
account of lack of shipping and because 
of other practical considerations—are to 
be handled solely by the Lend-Lease 
Office and the War Department; like- 
wise, as an interim procedure, purchases 
in North Africa are to be handled by 
the Board of Economic Warfare. These 
procedures have been adopted in accord- 
ance with the present policy of the De- 
partment of State, after informal con- 
sultation with the Office of Lend-Lease 
and with the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Exportation No Longer Lim- 
ited to Members of Rubber-Export 
Group.—The exportation of rubber from 
French Equatorial Africa is no longer 
reserved exclusively to members of the 
Rubber-Export Group, by order No. 1449 
of August 10, 1942, abolishing this group, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa on August 15. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fishing Trade Groups Reorganized in 
Morocco; Purchasing and Sales Mo- 
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nopoly Created.—Groups of preservers 
and salters of fish, operators of fishing 
boats, and fish carriers in the French 
Zone of Morocco have been reorganized, 
and a consultative fish committee has 
been created, by an order of August 18, 
1942, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
September 18. 

This order also gives the office for 
the purchase and distribution of fish a 
monopoly on the purchase of fish for in- 
dustrial use, and gives the office for the 
sale of fish preserves a monopoly on the 
sale of Moroccan fish preserves. 

Cheese: Fat Content Fixed Tempo- 
rarily in Morocco.—Cheeses, with a base 
of cow’s milk, to be sold in the French 
Zone of Morocco must not contain less 
than 10 grams nor more than 20 grams 
of fat per 100 grams of cheese, after 
complete drying, by an order of Sep- 
tember 6, 1942, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of September 18 and effective un- 
til further notice. 

Preserved Tomatoes: Exportation Sus- 
pended in Tunisia.—Export licenses will 
not be granted in Tunisia for tomatoes 
of the 1942 crop, preserved in any man- 
ner, according to notice No. 14 to ex- 
porters, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of August 8, 1942. 

Rum: Internal Tax Reduced in Tu- 
nisia—The internal tax on natural 
rums and tafias used in Tunisia for the 
preparation of grogs and punches, and 
not acquired from the Tunisian Govern- 
ment nor from the French Alcohol Mo- 
nopoly, has been reduced from 1,320 
francs to 970 francs per hectoliter, by 
an order of July 13, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of August 1. 

Alcoholic Beverages: Declaration and 
Labeling Requirements Revised in Tu- 
nisia.—Tunisian requirements for de- 
claring and labeling alcoholic beverages, 
imported or manufactured locally, have 
been revised by a decree of July 29 and 
orders of July 25 and 29, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Au- 
gust 11, 1942. 

(Previous requirements were contained 
in a decree of January 5, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Jan- 
uary 20.) 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Two German Shipping Lines Merged.— 
The Norddeutscher Lloyd and the Ham- 
burg-Amerika Linie, two German ship- 
ping companies, have been merged under 
the name of the Deutsche Amerika Linie, 
following the style set by the Svenska 
Amerika Linien A/B, the Norske Amerika 
Linje A/S, and the Holland-America 
Line, says a foreign announcement. 

Such an amalgamation may presage 
an important effect upon motorship and 
engine policy for the future, as each 
company has in past years steadily de- 
veloped its ships along definite plans. 
Electric propulsion was favored by the 
Hamburg-Amerika Linie by the use of 
both turbo-electric and Diesel-electric 
motors. It was the first shipping com- 
pany to introduce Diesel-electric alter- 
nating-current drive. The Nord- 
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deutscher Lloyd announced recently the 
design of a triple-screw cargo ship hav- 
ing a deadweight capacity of 11,000 tons. 

When the war started, the Hamburg- 
Amerika Linie owned about 60 steamers 
and 45 motorships, and the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd is reported to have had 
48 steamers and 26 motorships. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Operations. — Budgetary 
revenues and expenditures (excluding 
loan payments) in 1941-42 were 11,205,- 
000 and 11,481,000 lempiras, respectively. 
The chief items, together with the cor- 
responding estimates in the budget for 
1942-43, were as follows: 


[In thousands of lempiras] 





Budget, 
1942-43 


Actual, 


Item 1941-49 


REVENUES 


Customs receipts (net) 


Monopolies 2, 067 2, 857 
Stamp taxes 1,121 1, 028 
Consular and other fees 2, 241 2, 490 
Special taxes 1, 281 2, 321 
Miscellaneous 741 380 
Total 11, 499 12, 542 
Less: 
Exchange-fund reserve 245 279 
Accumulative fund 19 4! 
Total 204 $20 
Grand total 11, 205 12, 222 
EXPENDITURES 
Government. 1,479 1, 509 
National Defense 2,031 2,416 
Finance 2, 008 1, 800 
Interior 3, 326 1, 576 
Education 761 918 
Public Credit Hi04 709 
Other. 1, 182 973 
Total 11, 481 9, YO! 
Loan payments fit 
Total 11, 647 
Roads, telegraphs, and Tegucigalpa 


water and light 2, 321 


Total__. 11, 647 12, 222 





The budgetary deficit in 1941-42 would 
have been 843,000 lempiras, however, had 
it not been for the sale of a Government 
farm and the receipt of 500,000 lempiras 
from the Trujillo Railroad Co. for the 
privilege of withdrawing from the obli- 
gations of its concession and removing 
the rails. 

The budgetary deficits in recent years 
have been as follows (thousands of lem- 
piras): 1935-36, 2,729; 1936-37, 1,180: 
1937-38, 2,137; 1938-39, 1,222; 1939-40, 
1,198; 1940-41, 838; 1941-42, 276. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Samples, Advertising Matter, 
and Replacements of Defective Goods: 
Individual Import Licenses Required.— 
Under an amended open general license, 
published in the Gazette of India for 
November 21, effective December 6, 1942, 
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individual import licenses are required 
for the following categories of goods 
formerly admitted importation under 
open general license: Samples and adq- 
vertising matter, furnished free- of 
charge, in cases where the value is in 
excess of 100 rupees per consignment; 
and all replacements, furnished free of 
charge, of goods previously imported and 
found to be defective or otherwise unfit 
for use. 

The provisions of the amended open 
general license do not apply to goods dis- 
patched on through consignment to In- 
dia before December 6, 1942. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


There was no improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation in Eire in December, 
The cost of living, Government expenses, 
and unemployment continued to rise, 
while supplies and revenue dropped 
steadily. Farmers found themselves in 
a better position than previously, mainly 
because of larger crops resulting from 
additional plowing. They have increased 
their bank deposits and now have more 
ready money at hand than in the past. 
Remittances to people in Eire from 
friends and relatives in England were 
considerably larger than in 1941. 


LABOR 


For the week ended January 2, 1943, 
there were 86,622 persons registered as 
unemployed in Eire, against 83,963 in 
the preceding week. The total on Jan- 
uary 2, 1942, was 103,249. 

In view of the increased cost of living, 
emergency pay increases are to be made 
to lower paid civil servants, police, and 
national school teachers. The increases 
will apply to full-time civil servants 
whose total remuneration does not ex- 
ceed £5 weekly plus bonus, or equivalent 
inclusive pay, and to part-time employ- 
ees whose total remuneration does not 
exceed £261 per year. Agricultural and 
turf workers are also to receive increases. 


FINANCE 


Government Exchequer returns for the 
9 months of the financial year ended 
December 31, 1942, showed revenue of 
£25,231,000 and expenditure of £29,400,- 
000. The balance in the Exchequer on 
December 31, 1942, was £204,000, com- 
pared with £2,677,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

On the revenue side, outstanding in- 
creases were under the heads of income 
tax and corporation-profits tax. From 
income tax an increased revenue of £911,- 
000 was obtained, and corporation-prof- 
its tax provided an additional yield of 
£805,000. The amount raised by taxes 
was £21,307,000, which, together with 
£3,924,000 derived from nontax revenue, 
made up the total of £25,231,000. 

The Currency Commission shows the 
value of notes outstanding on December 
26, 1942, as £24,288,000. Notes redeemed 
during the week ended December 26, 
1942, totaled £208,000. Assets on the 
same date consisted of: (a) Gold bullion 
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valued at £2,646,000; (b) money in any 
form which is for the time being legal 
tender in Great Britain for unlimited 
amounts, £63,000; (c) British Govern- 
ment securities, £20,206,000; (d) Sterling 
palances on current or deposit account 
at the London agency or any bank in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland, 
£1,373,000. 

The Central Bank Act, under which 
a new central bank will be established, 
was to come into operation on February 
1, 1943. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Eire’s trade returns for November 
show exports at £2,991,000 and imports 
at £2,238,000, compared with £4,496,000 
and £2,352,000, respectively for Novem- 
per 1941. Import values by principal 
classes (with November 1941 values in 
parentheses) were as follows: Food, 
drink, and tobacco, £613,000 (£321,000) ; 
other raw materials and manufactured 
goods (except receipts by parcel post), 
£1,562,000 (£1,964,000). Principal export 
classes were live animals, £1,628,000 
£2,316,000); and food, drink, and to- 
bacco £1,150,000 (£1,706,000). 


Cost OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index number at 
mid-November 1942 was 273 (July 1914 
100), compared with 250 at mid-August 
1942, 237 for mid-November 1941, and 
214 for mid-November 1940. In other 
words, the cost of living has increased 
15 percent from November 1941 to No- 
vember 1942, and about 28 percent since 
November 1940. 


Newfoundland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beef, Pork, and Canned Meat: Duty 
and Tax Suspended for Specified Pe- 
riod.-—For the period December 14, 1942, 
through March 31, 1943, duty-free and 
tax-free entry on imports into New- 
foundland from any source has been ac- 
corded to salted beef in barrels, salted 
pork, including heads, jowls, and 
tongue, in barrels or half barrels, and 
canned meat, hermetically sealed, known 
as C. C. beef, corned beef, corned-beef 
hash, boiled beef, luncheon beef, roast 
beef, roast mutton, and boiled mutton 
and brawn, according to an announce- 
ment by the Secretary for Customs and 
published in the Newfoundland Gazette, 
St. John’s, December 15, 1942. 

The duty and tax temporarily sus- 
pended are: Salted beef and pork in bar- 
Tels, per barrel, $1.55; canned meats, in- 
cluding the weight of immediate cover- 
ings, per pound, $0.02; and special war 
revenue tax 7'5 percent. These rates 
apply to imports from any source. 
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Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


New Telegraphic Service Inaugurated, 
and Rates Reduced.—A new telegraphic 
service between Portugal and Brazil 
was inaugurated early in December 1942 
by the Portuguese telegraph company, 
“Marconi,” the foreign press has an- 
nounced. In connection with the new 
service, the cost of transmitting a mes- 
sage was reduced from 27 escudos to 5.4 
escudos (approximately $1.10 to $0.22) 
per word. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Extensive Railway Developments Re- 
ported.—Substantial railway develop- 
ments in Rumania are reported by the 
British trade press. To strengthen the 
supply lines to Germany, double track- 
ing of the main lines has been going 
forward. 

The second track on the 57-mile sec- 
tion between Bezeu-Marasesti of the Bu- 
charest-Cernauti main line was com- 
pleted, and operations started on August 
1, 1942, which gives Rumania 290 miles 
of double-track railway lines. There is 
now a double track from Bucharest as 
far north as Adjud—151 miles. The Ad- 
jud-Marasesti section and the adjoining 
Marasesti-Tecuci section were doubled a 
number of years ago to accommodate the 
timber traffic from the Transylvanian 
Razboiensi-Adjud line to the port of 
Galatz. 

One of the most heavily worked main 
railway lines in Rumania, according to 
reports, is the Bucharest-Cernauti line, 
over which run the international serv- 
ice between Bucharest and Germany, via 
occupied Poland, and the Bucharest- 
Odessa express. The only other inter- 
national service is the Bucharest-Buda- 
pest-Berlin train. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


New Steamer of Shelter-Deck Type.— 
A cargo steamer, recently built at Lind- 
holmens, Varv, Gothenburg, for a Stock- 
holm firm, is of shelter-deck type with 
raked stem and cruiser stern. As a 
closed shelter-deck, it will carry 3,950 
tons on draft of 21 feet, or, as an open 
shelter-deck type, it will carry 3,200 tons 
on a draft of 18 feet, 6 inches. On trials 
in light condition the vessel is reported to 
have attained a speed of 13.4 Knots, says 
the British press. 
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Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Newly Electrified Line in Operation.— 
The first electric trains were operated 
over the newly electrified line from Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, to Verrieres, on the 
Franco-Swiss frontier on November 22, 
say European press reports. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Playing Cards: Official Stamping Re- 
quirements Changed.—All decks of play- 
ing cards imported, placed in circulation 
or on sale, or held by individuals in States 
of the Levant on or after November 1, 
1942, must bear an official seal in blue 
ink (formerly black) on the ace of clubs, 
as well as on the banderole, by order. No. 
500/FC of October 5, 1942, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of October 15. 

Stocks held by merchants or indivi- 
duals must likewise be restamped. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Maximum Prices Set for Lend-Lease 
Batteries—The High Tension Dry Bat- 
teries Order 1942, issued by the British 
Board of Trade on December 10, sets 
maximum prices to be charged by official 
selling agents, wholesalers, and retailers 
of all high-tension dry batteries imported 
under Lend-Lease provisions. 

All agents or wholesalers dealing in 
these batteries must supply a written no- 
tice to their customers stating the cor- 
rect maximum prices for the batteries in 
question. 

Control of Furniture Sales.—The Fur- 
niture Sales Control Order forbids the 
sale of, or the agreement to sell, furni- 
ture by anyone as a manufacturer, ex- 
cept under license, unless he was calry- 
ing on business as a manufacturer of 
furniture on May 1, 1942. This order 
became effective December 21, 1942. 

Control of Furniture Prices.—Effec- 
tive December 1, 1942, the General Fur- 
niture (Maximum Prices, Maximum 
Charges and Records). Order regulates 
maximum charges which may be charged 
by manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers of new furniture in the United 
Kingdom; the maximum prices which 


may be charged by dealers in second- 
hand furniture; the maximum charges 
which may be made for the repair of all 
furniture, including furniture belonging 
to a private person; and the maximum 
charges which may be made by a retailer 
for the delivery of furniture. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF GASOGENES IN BRAZIL 


The manufacture and use of gasogenes 
is being encouraged by the government 
of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
program is one of long range—not an 
expedient during the present scarcity of 
gasoline—since Brazil is dependent on 
imports to meet its gasoline require- 
ments. 

The press states that Sao Paulo is po- 
tentially able to furnish gasogenes for 
the entire country. Production has been 
increasing, and many trucks and auto- 
mobiles within the State are equipped 
with them. There has been no discrim- 
ination in their use as essential and non- 
essential vehicles: however, a continued 
shortage of steel for their manufacture 
may limit sales to essential types. 

The price of gasogenes was reported 
at $250 a unit in December. 


GASOGENE CONSTRUCTION IN CHILE 


As a partial solution of the motor-fuel 
problem of Santiago, Chile, 1,000 gaso- 
genes are under construction. Long- 
term credit facilities are being provided 
by the Fomento Corporation to finance 
their purchase. Scarcity of materials 
needed for their construction has made 
it necessary to establish a system of 
priorities, with preference granted to 
collective transportation and trucks for 
freight. 

Tests indicate that the performance 
of these gasogenes is satisfactory. A 
truck with a 4,500-kilogram load was 
tried out on a steep grade, and a light 
delivery truck covered about 150 miles, 
using but two sacks of charcoal and 
114 liters of gasoline. 

The Cia. de Petroleos de Chile has been 
placed in charge of the sale and distri- 
bution of charcoal for their use. This 
company expects to produce about 4,000.- 
000 quintals of charcoal from the forest 
near Santiago, the price to be not more 
than 60 pesos per quintal. 


TRANSFER OF MOTORCARS RESTRICTED IN 
PERU 


The sale, or transfer in any form, of 
all classes of motorcars, whether new or 
old, is prohibited, without previous per- 
mit, under a recent Peruvian decree. 
Car dealers were requested to make im- 
mediate declaration of their stock. 


U. K. CONVERTS VEHICLES TO OPERATE ON 
PRODUCER GAS 


Conversion of commercial road vehi- 
cles to producer gas, in England, has re- 
sulted in a program calling for 1,000 
plants a month. It is hoped that by June 


1943, 7,000 trucks used for ordinary com- 
mercial service and 3,000 public-service 
and Government-owned vehicles may be 
operating on producer gas, says the Brti- 
ish press. Both built-in and trailer types 
of generators will be used. 

Operators with fleets of more than 10 
vehicles will be requested to convert at 
least 10 percent of their fleet, if this per- 
centage is suitable for conversion. 


Chemicals 


NEW FACTORIES IN BULGARIA 


Chemische A-G, of Vienna, Austria, is 
establishing a branch factory in Bulgaria, 
for the production of chemicals, especial- 
ly saccharin, says an October report. 


BULGARIA’S MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL 
FERTILIZERS 


The artificial-fertilizer factory to be 
erected in Bulgaria near the Pernik mine, 
at a cost of about 95,000,000 leva, will 
have an annual capacity of 15,000 tons, 
according to Axis press advices. Coal 
and electricity are abundantly available 
as raw materials, but the chemicals will 
have to be imported, it is stated. 

Calcium ammonium nitrate and potas- 
sium nitrate will sell at 1.60 and 2 leva 
per kilogram, respectively, compared 
with the present price of 3.95 and 4.23 
leva. The consumption of artificial 





Coffee at $31 a Pound 


CCCs, 


Genuine coffee has become a 
most precious beverage in the 
Nazi-occupied Netherlands. In 
the town of Roermond four-and-a- 
half pounds of coffee beans re- 
cently sold on the black market 
for $113. The purchaser had 
scarcely taken a step toward home 
before he was offered a profit of $16 
for his treasure. He accepted. 
But the second buyer also was 
tempted by gain; and the coffee 
finally sold for $140—or more than 
$31 a pound. 

Coffee made of ground tulip 
bulbs is among the substitutes now 
being offered to the people of Hol- 
land. Although a German decree 
forbids the grinding of tulip and 
crocus bulbs for “abnormal pur- 
poses’ —because of their consid- 
erable export value—private re- 
ports confirm that a good quan- 
tity of bulbs are converted into 
“coffee.” 

In addition, it is an established 
fact that bread flour now fre- 
quently contains 4 percent of 
ground-up bulbs. 
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fertilizers, which in 1941 amounted to 
only 3,500 tons, is expected to be in- 
creased considerably by the construction 
of the new factory. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF BORAX 


The Chilean Corporacion de Fomento 
has allocated 1,500,000 pesos to assist in 
the exploitation of the Borate de Guil- 
lagua y Puntanegra Mines and for a cen- 
tral installation of calcium borate mines, 
says the press. This action has been 
taken because of the present heavy de- 
mand for these products, it is stated. 

Preliminary work done at the mines 
has revealed that they contain about 
50,000 tons of borax. 


NEw SuLFurR Deposits To BE OPENED 1n 
CHILE 


New sulfur deposits are to be opened 
up in the Tacora district, Arica Province. 
Chile, say press reports. The Corpora- 
cidn de Fomento has granted 300,000 pe- 
sos to the Cia. Azufera Aguas Calientes 
for this work. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The branches of the chemical] industry 
in Slovakia which are based on domestic 
wood were well occupied, according to 
an October report, but cellulose factories 
were facing a shortage of cellulose wood, 

The alcohol industry is dependent upon 
the distribution of beets, potatoes, and 
molasses. It is expected that this indus- 
try will be made subject to restrictions. 


NEW DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED IN 
DENMARK 


A new department has been estab- 
lished by Dansk Albumin Fabrik A-§, 
Denmark, for the manufacture of blood 
plasma and powder for use in food in- 
dustries, says the European press. 

This company, for a number of years, 
has produced technical blood albumin 
needed by the plywood industry [in the 
production of a certain type of glue]. 


GERMAN CONCERN TO PROCESS PARAFFINS 


A subsidiary has been formed in Ger- 
many by I. G. Farb. A-G for the proc- 
essing and treatment of high-molecu- 
lar paraffins, says the European press. 

The concern, known as Ges. fur Syn- 
these-Produkte m. b. H., has been au- 
thorized to establish branch factories 
and to take over existing equipment 
suitable for its purposes. 


PRODUCTION OF INSECTICIDAL PLANTS IN 
INDIA 


Several useful insecticidal plants can 
be grown in India, say reports of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
and the possibilities of their cultivation 
are being considered. 

The demand for rotenone insecticides 
formerly was met chiefly by derris im- 
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ported from the Netherlands Indies and 
from the Philippines. Investigations 
have shown that other plants having 
the same toxic content as derris are 
available in India and that they are 
rich enough in toxic material for use in 
insecticidal sprays and powders. Their 
toxic content could be increased still 
further by cultivation and selection, it 
is stated. 

Certain parts of India have been 
found also to possess the proper soil and 
climatic conditions for the cultivation 
of Malayan derris. Experiments with 
growing the plant are reported to have 
been successful in Mysore, Cochin, and 
Assam. 


Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, Peat, and 


Liquid Fuels 


COAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Coal production in Canada amounted 
to 18,707,110 tons in 1942, according to 
a preliminary estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. Of this 
total, about 38 percent was produced in 
Nova Scotia and about 41 percent in 
Alberta. 

Ontario accounted for the entire 210 
tons of peat for fuel produced in 1942. 


LIMITED FUEL SUPPLIES IN IRELAND 


The fuel situation in Ireland during 
December 1942 showed no improvement. 
The peat ration of one-half ton per 
month remained the same, with little 
prospect of an increase. Coke supplies 
were limited, amounting to a small frac- 
tion of normal requirements, and such 
quantities as were available were dis- 
tributed to maintain the more essential 
industries unable to use substitute fuels. 

Except for industrial purposes, coal 
was practically impossible to obtain, al- 
though Ireland’s nine coal mines, em- 
ploying some 1,200 workers, were said 
to be working at an unprecedented rate. 
At the end of December, there was vir- 
tually no wood. for sale in Dublin, since 
rail facilities were busy carrying beets 
to sugar factories and wheat to mills. 
Because no gasoline was available for 
the purpose, hauling of wood by trucks 
also stopped. 


SUBSTITUTE Motor FUELS USED IN 
U. J. 8. R. 


Successful experiments in the use of 
crude turpentine and rosin as liquid fuel 
for tractors have been made in the So- 
viet Union, say British trade advices. 
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Construction 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 
CANADA 


Government construction contracts 
awarded in Canada for the first 10 
months of 1942 are reported to have to- 
taled $140,000,000. The total for war 
construction contracts placed between 
July 1939 and November 1942 was given 
as $323,000,000, and for the year 1941, 
the value of completed construction 
projects was $639,800,000. 


CHILE’S APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


Public-works construction in Chile will 
be carried on by a supplementary appro- 
priation under the 1942 budget. The 
sum of 14,250,000 pesos is allocated for 
highway costs and repair; 4,300,000 pesos 
for work on bridges; and 330,300 pesos 
for a school building. 


PREFABRICATION OF HOUSES IN CHILE 


An industry for the prefabrication of 
houses is projected at Osorno in the 
Province of Valdivia, Chile, in conjunc- 
tion with the plywood factory now in 
operation there. 

The Fomento Corporation has been 
making extensive experiments at the 
modern sawmill, as there is a great vari- 
ety of timber in the Province. 

It is indicated that this new factory 
may be able to meet the entire demand 
for Chile’s domestic needs. 


Roap BUILDING IN INDIA 


Roads under construction in north 
central India, in the United Provinces, 
include the Mughalsarai-Chunar-Mirza- 
pur-Allahabad. The road is expected to 
be completed early in 1943 at an approxi- 
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Western-Hemisphere Ipecac Helps Men Fight Global War 


Ipecac, an important drug from Brazil and other American republics, is 
helping to keep United Nations’ forces in fighting trim on the tropical battle 


It is widely used in the treatment of amoebic dysentery, a common illness 
In this global war, with battle fronts extending from the 
frozen Arctics to the sizzling heat of the Tropics, ipecac illustrates the varied 
supplies the Americas are contributing to the fighting strength of the United 


In the Tropics, ipecac does medical duty in company with another im- 
portant drug native to the tropical Americas—quinine, used in the treatment 


The United States has been importing increasing quantities of ipecac from 
South and Central America in recent years, just as this country now seeks 
larger supplies of quinine from Western Hemisphere sources to meet impelling 


Imports more than doubled in the years 1938 through 1940, rising to 150,000 
The Defense Supplies Corporation, subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, has contracted for large purchases from Brazil. The 
Brazilian exportable surplus, under this agreement, goes to the United 


Costa Rica and Nicaragua are the chief other Western Hemisphere sources 
Before the fall of Singapore, the British had made progress cultivating 


The plant, like rubber and quinine from the Western 
Hemisphere, seemed on the way to becoming another product of organized 





mate cost of $330,000 (11 lakhs of ru- 
pees), says the British Press. 


HIGHWAY AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION IN 
NICARAGUA 


The work on the intercoastal highway 
between Rama and Managua, in Nica- 
ragua, a distance of some 175 miles, con- 
tinues despite lack of equipment. This 
link of the Pan-American Highway was 
started on January 1, 1940, for the move- 
ment of merchandise between Managua, 
the capital, on the Pacific coast, and 
Bluefields, the principal port on the At- 
lantic. The Rio Escondido (Mico) is 
being utilized between Bluefields and 
Rama, as it is navigable for small craft. 

Construction of Government projects 
continues to be slow, owing to shortages 
of materials, such as reinforced steel 
and hardware. A small hotel built at 
Port Morazan by the Customs Depart- 
ment is now in operation. Private con- 
struction in Nicaragua has been reduced 
to a low level, says a December report. 


NORWAY TO FURNISH PREFABRICATED 
BARRACKS 


An order has been placed with a Nor- 
wegian firm for approximately 800 pre- 
fabricated wooden barracks for the use 
of men called up in 1943 who will be 
employed in the forests in Sweden dur- 
ing the coming spring. 

The value of the order amounts to be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 crowns 
($685,714 and $912,000), states the Brit- 
ish press. 


FERRY BERTH TO BE RECONSTRUCTED IN 
SWEDEN 


Helsingborg, Sweden, an important 
ferry port between Sweden and Den- 
mark, and the industrial center for the 
manufacture of locomotives, railway 
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cars, mechanical work, and electrosteel, 
has ordered a gangway at an estimated 
cost of 70,000 crowns ($16,666) for the 
eastern side of the train ferry berth, 
which is to be reconstructed at an esti- 
mated cost of 100,000 crowns ($23,810). 


Houses NEEDED IN U. K. 


A tentative estimate of post-war need 
for houses in Liverpool, England, has 
been placed at 30,000, says the British 
press. The contracts for 7,000 houses on 
prepared sites are ready to be placed on 
short notice. 

The officers of the Ministries of 
Health, Works, and Planning have an- 
nounced that as soon as labor and ma- 
terials can be made available, war- 
damaged houses are to be restored, and 
the 2,000 houses upon which work was 
suspended in 1939 would be completed. 


COMMERCIAL CENTER PLANNED FOR CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA 


A large commercial center is to be 
constructed by a private corporation ina 
suburb of Caracas, Venezuela, says a 
press announcement. The buildings will 
include a post office, picture theater, 
shops, and similar establishments inci- 
dent to such a center. 

A station is proposed for Maiquetia, 
the airport for La Guaira, about 30 miles 
from Caracas. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Stocks CURTAILED IN GERMANY 


Retail sellers of electric lamps in Ger- 
many have been ordered to limit stocks 
of large bulbs to their estimated require- 
ments for 3 months, says the foreign 
press. Orders already placed must be 
canceled, if delivery would serve to raise 
stocks to more than the permitted quan- 
tity. Industrial concerns and other or- 
ganizations using large numbers of bulbs 
are also covered by the order. 


ADDITIONAL ELECTRIC POWER FOR DUBLIN, 
IRELAND 


Work on the Liffey hydroelectric sta- 
tion at Poulaphouca, near Dublin, Ire- 
land, has been delayed because of diffi- 
culties in obtaining equipment. How- 
ever, it is expected that one of the tur- 
bines, with an output of 15,000 kilowatts, 


will be put into operation in the near - 


future, says an October report. The sta- 
tion was originally scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1942. 


New ZEALAND CURTAILS MANUFACTURE OF 
CERTAIN ARTICLES 


The New ‘Zealand Government has 
prohibited the manufacture of specified 
types of electrical appliances, so as to 
make greater quantities of metal and 
other raw materials available to war in- 
dustries, says the foreign press. Pro- 
duction of such appliances as hot plates, 
toasters,. grills, hair-waving machines, 
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ironing machines, and heaters was 
stopped on September 1, 1942. Subse- 
quently, the list was amended to include 
electric ranges, table cookers, irons, jugs, 
kettles, clothes wringers, vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators, and various types of 
lamps. 


ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Most sections of new Zealand receive 
electric power from the hydroelectric in- 
stallations of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the foreign press states. During 
the year ended March 31, 1942, 98 elec- 
tricity generating and supply establish- 
ments furnished power to 99 bulk supply 
and 455,033 retail consumers. During 
the year, 1,578,765,282 units of electricity 
were distributed. 

The power plants consist of 15 water 
turbines and Pelton wheels, 33 steam 
engines and 55 oil engines (mostly 
stand-bys), 6 stand-by gas engines, and 
208 generators, including 94 stand-bys. 

Economy in the use of electricity is be- 
ing urged, because war conditions have 
made it necessary to postpone or discon- 
tinue work on several plant extensions. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop SUPPLIES IN ERITREA 


Although Eritrea, Italian East Africa, 
does not produce enough food for its pop- 
ulation, the importation of food has 
never been a great problem, as, together 
with Yemen, Ethiopia, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, the region is almost 
self-sufficient. 


The 300,000 adult natives of Eritrea 
consume about 75,000 tons of grain a 
year, or approximately 500 pounds per 
capita. The yearly grain production 
fluctuates between 20,000 and 80,000 tons. 
The difference between the grain supply 
and demand in Eritrea is compensated 
for by the 35,000 tons of various grains 
usually available for export from Ethio- 
pia, subject to transport facilities. Un- 
der normal conditions 2,000 tons can be 
transported each month. The grain, 
coffee, and hides of Ethiopia are ex- 


Tooth-Brush Difficulties in 
Germany 


If you want a new tooth brush in 
Germany, you have to turn in your 
old one—you can’t keep it as a 
spare. 

Manufacturers of tooth brushes 
are finding it difficult to obtain raw 
materials and, according to the for- 
eign press, are insisting upon the 
return of old brushes before they 
will ship new ones. It is claimed 
that sizable quantities of much- 
needed ‘“‘celluloid” can be recovered 
from the old handles. 
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changed for salt and gasoline from 
Eritrea. 

The 1942 estimated production of foog 
commodities in Eritrea was as follows (a}) 
commodities are shown in tons) : Wheat, 
1,600; mixed cereals, 30,000; potatoes 
600; other vegetables, 2,500; coffee, 140: 
Oilseeds, 112. 


FRANCE TO PRODUCE Foop SUPPLIES For 
GERMANY 


Occupied France has been called on to 
increase food supplies for the mainte- 
nance of the German occupation troops 
and “for the fulfillment of French eeo- 
nomic obligations to Germany,” says the 
foreign press. Therefore, the Vichy 
Minister of Agriculture and Supply 
ordered a cut of 30 to 40 percent in 
French food rations, effective December 
10, 1942. 

Local supply organizations in France 
will be placed under the control of specia] 
German officials, who will supervise the 
regular delivery of supplies to the Ger- 
man authorities. 


GREECE RECEIVES SUPPLIES FROM SWEDISH 
SHIPS 


Swedish ships so far have carried 
76,000 tons of Canadian wheat and 3,000 
tons of other commodities to Greece, ac- 
cording to reports by the chairman of the 
Swedish Red Cross. 

The joint Swedish-Swiss Commission 
in Athens controls bakeries in Athens 
and the Piraeus, and also controls three 
of the most important flour mills and 
keeps a close watch on the costs and 
profits of mills and bakeries. There are 
1,600 local committees, which keep the 
commission posted on conditions in 
country districts. ’ 


U. K..’s INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
FOODSTUFFS 


The United Kingdon, it is officially as- 
serted, now produces 63 percent by 
weight of its own food, compared with 
30 percent before the war, says the for- 
eign press. The shipping space that 
would be necessary for carrying this ad- 
ditional 33 percent has thus been saved. 


U. K. PropUCING FOODSTUFFS IN WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK 


Windsor Great Park, in Berkshire, 
England, the area surrounding Windsor 
Castle, contributed to the war effort dur- 
ing 1942. Crops were harvested from 330 
acres planted to wheat, 150 acres to oats, 
30 acres of barley, and many acres were 
planted to potatoes and other root vege- 
tables, says the foreign press. In 1943, 
1,500 additional acres in this park will be 
cultivated. 


Coffee and Tea 
COLOMBIA’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Colombia in 
November 1942 amounted to 302,781 
sacks of 60 kilograms each, a consider- 
able increase over October's exports of 
198,860 sacks. In November 1941, 317,- 
646 sacks were exported. 

The average price for Colombian 
coffee in November 1942 was 15.71 cents 
per pound in New York, the same as in 
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the preceding month. The average 
price in November 1941 was 15.53 cents 


a pound. 
TEA PRODUCTION IN EAST AFRICA 


Tanganyika’s tea output in 1942 is 
estimated at 1,428,000 pounds, a record 
for that territory, says the foreign press. 
The 1943 output is expected to be 1,762,- 
000 pounds, and that for 1944 may 
amount to 2,095,000 pounds. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER IN ARGENTINA 


Butter production in Argentina for 
the period January to November 1942, 
amounted to 36,694 metric tons, 2 per- 
cent below the 37,475 tons produced in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

During the first 3 months of 1942 but- 
ter production was unusually large, and 
considerably above the corresponding 
months of 1941. However, beginning in 
April, a very severe drought resulted in 
decreased production, and it remained 
below the 1941 monthly levels for the 
remainder of the year. 

Stocks of butter on January 1, 1943, 
were estimated at between 3,000 and 
3,500 tons, about 50 percent of the Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, totals. 

Exports of butter were relatively large 
during November and December—in 
November they amounted to 1,675 tons, 
compared with 281 tons in the preceding 
month and 1,071 tons in November 1941. 

Exports in the first 11 months of 1942 
were 13,567 tons, compared with 13,547 
tons in the corresponding period of 1941. 

Prior to 1942, the United Kingdom was 
by far the largest market for Argentine 
butter. Within recent months the de- 
cision was made that the British Min- 
istry of Food should contract for butter 
purchased in Argentina by the United 
Nations, and a buying commission has 
been set up in Buenos Aires to handle 
such transactions. 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S EXPORTS 


Newfoundland’s catch of salt codfish 
which had been cured was sold by the end 
of December 1942, through sales to Por- 
tugal, Spain, Great Britain, and Western 
Hemisphere nations. The total quantity 
sold amounted to 693,000 quintals (of 112 
pounds dried weight), of which, 331,000 
quintals have already been sent forward, 
leaving 362,000 quintals awaiting ship- 
ment. 

The unsold stock, estimated at 42,000 
quintals, consists of incompletely dried 
fish which will not be ready for shipment 
for several months, as the winter cod- 
fishery along the south coast of New- 
foundland has been handicapped by un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

The Newfoundland Fisheries Board 
estimates that the total catch of herring 
for the fall season will amount to only 
about 40,000 barrels, of 250 pounds each. 
The fall herring fishery is reported as 
having been extremely poor. Herring ap- 
peared in large numbers only in the area 
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Spare That Tree! 


The famed Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris beneath whose trees thou- 
sands of Parisians strolled in hap- 
pier days echoes now to the sound 
of the axe. 

About 100,000 trees in the Bois 
are being cut down, according to 
the European press. The wood will 
be stored as a fuel reserve to be 
used in an emergency by bakers. 
Since the war, bakeries in Nazi- 
occupied France have had to de- 
pend on wood; they have been al- 
lowed no other fuel. 
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of the southwest coast, where former fish- 
ermen are now engaged in other occupa- 
tions. 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


December 1942 marked the termina- 
tion of one of the best rice years in the 
history of the industry in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil. Both foreign and domestic 
sales were excellent in each quarter. Al- 
though preseason estimates were 5,000,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each, about 
6,000,900 bags were harvested, all of which 
have been sold. 

Rice shipped from Pelotas in the 3- 
month period September—November, 
1942, amounted to 172,503 bags—62,841 
bags going to domestic ports and 109,662 
bags to foreign countries. 

Exports of rice from Porto Alegre in 
1942, by quarters, were as follows: 





Period | Foreign | Domestic 





| 
| | Total 
| Bags | Bags | Bags 
First quarter | 131, 634 | 431, 634 
Second quarter | 279,102 | 282,724 | 561,826 
Third quarter. | 332,171 | 238,741 | 579,912 
Fourth quarter | 273,314 | 123,474 | 396, 788 


Total.............] 884,587 | 776, 573 | 1, 661, 160 
| 





INCREASED RICE PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran rice production in 1942 is 
expected to amount to 1,560,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.4 pounds) and domestic 
consumption is estimated at 720,000 
quintals; therefore, a large quantity will 
be available for export. 

Rice is the most important foodstuff 
produced in Ecuador. The 1942 crop was 
the largest in history, and exports were 
on a greater scale than ever before. Dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1942 exports 
amounted to 33,365,857 kilograms, com- 
pared with 20,083,111 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1941. 

Ecuadoran rice has its largest mar- 
kets in Peru, Colombia, Panama, Vene- 
zuela, and Cuba, as these large rice-con- 
suming countries are unable to obtain 
their usual supplies from Burma, Thai- 
land, and French Indochina. 

It is believed that Ecuador’s 1943 rice 
crop will exceed the bumper crop of 1942. 
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WHEAT-FLOUR SUPPLIES IN IRELAND 


According to present indications in 
Eire, the wheat position, on the basis of 
100 percent extraction of flour, is rea- 
sonably secure for the period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, states the foreign press. 

More than 220,000 tons of home-grown 
grain had already been sold to millers 
or registered dealers a few months ago— 
a figure in excess of the total quantity 
of home-grown grain milled during the 
last cereal year. It is estimated that an 
additional 40,000 or 50,000 tons will be 
forthcoming, and this should make for 
complete self-sufficiency in bread prod- 
ucts for 12 months. The total needs of 
the country for bread-making are about 
370,000 tons of wheat annually. 


PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Total deliveries to the State Granaries 
of Norwegian grown grain from the 1941 
harvest up to July 25, 1942, according 
to the foreign press, were as follows (in 
metric tons): Oats, 57,829; barley, 46,- 
666; wheat, 30,627; mixed grains, 9,022; 
rye, 2,350; and peas, 555—a total of 147,- - 
049 tons. 


Meats and Products 


IMPROVED SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand meat industry, on 
the basis of estimates for the season 
ended September 30, 1942, is reported to 
be in an improved condition, compared 
with 1 or 2 years ago, says the foreign 
press. 

Export slaughterings for the 1941-42 
season amounted to 268,439 tons, includ- 
ing 169,567 tons of lamb. The slaughter- 
ings for canning purposes were 61,891 
tons, making a total kill of 330,330 tons. 

The 1941-42 season began on October 
1, with a carry-over of 88,408 tons, in- 
cluding 79,903 tons intended for export. 
On September 30, 1942, the carry-over, 
stood at 44,813 tons, of which it was be- 
lieved 21,500 tons would go to the armed 
forces and 23,313 tons to the United 
Kingdom. Thus, New Zealand started 
the 1942-43 season practically unencum- 
bered with stocks of meat. 

During 1941 storage space was in- 
creased to 256,000 tons, or sufficient to 
take care of all of the 1942-43 season’s 
meat, if necessary. 

At the beginning of the 1941-42 season 
it was estimated that only 190,000 tons 
of meat would be exported, but increased 
availability of shipping facilities made 
it possible to export 301,529 tons. 

Developments in the dehydration of 
meat are of increasing interest. The 
United Kingdom agreed, some time ago, 
to buy commercially dehydrated meat, 
and a contract for 100 tons a month was 
arranged. Plans were made for erection 
of a plant, and it was also agreed that 
dried meat would not be produced at the 
expense of existing canned-meat con- 
tracts. No meat is to be dried that is 
required for export. 

The agreement by the New Zealand 
Government to purchase the normal ex- 
portable surplus after 3 months, regard- 
less of whether it had been shipped, 
was renewed for the 1942-43 season. 








ACTION STATIONS 


Courtesy Office of War Information 


Throughout the early part of the 1941-42 
season when a large carry-Over was an- 
ticipated, this agreement had a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the industry. 


Poultry and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CHILE 


There were 246 poultry-raising estab- 
lishments in operation in Chile in 1942, 
says the foreign press. Leghorns were 
the principal breed; other types were 
Rhode Island Reds, Catalinas, and Wyan- 
dottes. In 1942 there were 282,696 chick- 
ens on these farms, compared with 326,- 
083 in 1941. 

Santiago Province has 145 poultry 
farms and accounts for 60 percent of the 
total number in the country; in 1942 it 
accounted for 173,991 chickens. 

Total egg production in 1941 was 29,- 
219,296, compared with 36,121,206 in 1940. 

Exports of eggs from Chile have de- 
creased greatly, particularly since 1939, 
as the bulk of the shipments were sent 
to Germany. For example, in 1938, ex- 
ports to Germany amounted to 437,698 
gross kilograms, representing 92 percent 
of the total egg exports. 

During the 6 years, 1936-41, exports of 
eggs—in kilograms of 2.2 pounds gross 
weight, including the weight of the con- 
tainers—have been as follows: 1936, 
455,748; 1937, 324,159; 1938, 475,516; 1939, 
204,951; 1940, 25,442; and 1941, 14,587. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN EXPORTS FROM FRENCH 
OCEANIA 
Exports of vanilla beans from Tahiti, 


French Oceania, during the July-—Sep- 
tember quarter of 1942 amounted to only 
7,974 kilograms. 

In view of the new planting during the 
last 2 years, the 1942 crop of Tahiti va- 
nilla beans should be much larger than 
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the 1941 crop, but at the end of the third 
quarter of 1942, indications were that the 
total amount exported would be about 80 
tons; and production for the year, about 
110 tons. 

A comparison of the average export 
prices of the three best grades of vanilla 
shipped from French Oceania during the 
third quarters of 1941 and 1942 is as fol- 
lows: 


{In franes per kilogram] 








White Yellow Green 
Label Label Label 
Month 
1941 1942 | 1941 1942 , 1941 1942 
July 310 300 200 300 150 1%) 
August 310 300 300 300 160 175 
Septem ber 310 285 300 QR5 210 165 
NOTE In French Oceania, buying rate of exchance 
was 43.164 frances per U.S. dollar 


EXPORTS FROM SIERRA LEONE 


All of the 197,366 pounds of ginger ex- 
ported from Sierra Leone in October 
1942, went to the United Kingdom. Ex- 
ports of chili peppers amounted to 34,- 
832 pounds, of which the United King- 
dom took 23,520 pounds and Gambia 
11,312 pounds. 

In October, 49,280 pounds of ginger 
were shipped by rail to Freetown, mak- 
ing 155,590 pounds of ginger and 73,270 
pounds of peppers ready for shipment, 
at that time. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Peruvian sugar production in October 
and November 1942, is estimated at 33,- 
000 and 44,000 short tons, respectively. 
The estimated total production for the 
first 11 months of 1942 is 408,000 tons. 
Since the forecast with reference to total 
production for the year 1942 remained at 
about 441,000 tons, the output in Decem- 
ber may be estimated at 33,000 tons. 


Vegetables and Products 


POTATO PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Although Uruguayan production of 
white potatoes has increased consider- 
ably during the last 10 years, the coun- 
try is still on an import basis. In 1941, 
Uruguay produced 27,193 metric tons of 
potatoes, compared with 29,708 in 1940, 
acording to official figures. Consumption 
in 1941 amounted to 65,693 tons and in 
1940 to 57,659 tons. Uruguay imported 
38,500 tons of white potatoes in 1941, or 
58.6 percent of its consumption; 1940 
imports amounted to 27,971 tons, or 48.5 
percent of consumption. 

Potatoes are produced in small quan- 
tities in all Departments of Uruguay. 
However, production centers in the De- 
partments of Montevideo, San Jose, and 
Canalones, near Montevideo, where they 
are raised on small farms or “truck gar- 
dens.” The Departments of Salto, Ri- 
vera, and Carro Largo, in the north, are 
becoming increasingly important pro- 
ducing areas and now account for one- 
tenth of the total production. 

There are two crops of potatoes a year 
in Uruguay, corresponding to two sep- 
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arate plantings. The summer crop, 
planted in July and August in the north, 
and in August and September in the 
south, is the more important. The fal] 
crop, planted in the summertime, has 
been increasing steadily and amounted 
to 27.3 percent of the total production 
in 1941. Harvesting commences about 
November 10 in the north and early in 
December in the south and lasts about 
1 month in both areas. 

Most of the seed used in both crops is 
imported—Argentina supplies the spring 
planting and Canada the fall planting, 
and a small quantity comes from the 
United States. 

The consumption of sweetpotatoes in 
Uruguay is even greater than that of 
white potatoes. Sweetpotatoes form an 
important part of the rural diet even in 
regions almost completely given over to 
cattle raising. Cultivation is distributed 
evenly throughout the Republic, but 
centers about the city of Montevideo. 

In 1941, production of sweetpotatoes 
amounted to 39,558 tons, compared with 
38,690 tons in 1940. During the last 15 
years it has been necessary to import 
them only twice—in 1929 when 13 tons 
were brought in and in 1930 with receipts 
of 42 tons. Sweetpotatoes have never 
been exported from Uruguay. 





Furs 


CANADIAN AUCTION SALES 


At a special sale of silver fox and mink 
held by the Canadian Fur Auction Sales 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, prices on 
December 16 were from 10 percent lower 
to 20 percent higher than in the preced- 
ing year. 

A total of 11,759 silver-fox skins were 
offered; 68 percent were sold and brought 
average prices of $22.13, values ranging 
from 10 percent lower to 20 percent 
higher than a year ago. 

At a sale of ranch mink, 80 percent of 
the 26,755 pelts were taken, with better- 
quality skins about 15 percent lower, and 
the less-desirable grades about 5 percent 
lower than the preceding auction. With 
the trade’s early requirements filled, and 
much larger quantities of ranch mink 
available, market prices declined some- 
what, as was expected. Good-quality 
skins ranged in price from $6 to $20.25, 
and average qualities sold as high as 
$13.75 to as low as 55 cents to $1, for the 
lowest grades. 

Further auctions were scheduled for 
January 19 and February 22. 


Glass and Products 


INDUSTRY IN BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA 


Glass products made up 12 percent of 
the exports of Bohemia and Moravia in 
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1941, say European press reports. Of the 
total, 78 percent was sent to the Nether- 
lands, Slovakia, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. 


Leather and Re- 
lated Commodities 
Leather and Products 


URUGUAYAN SHOE Factories ACTIVE 


Increased activity, beginning with the 
second week of December, was noticed 
among Uruguayan shoe factories which 
were working on delayed summer orders. 
Practically all factories were working 
one 8-hour shift a day. This activity 
was expected to continue at least 
through the first half of January. 


Tanning Materials 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Tanning materials imported into New 
Zealand during the first 6 months of 
1942 showed a 12 percent increase over 
the corresponding period of 1941. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY 


During December, Uruguay’s four 
large tanneries worked one shift of 8 
hours a day, but the smaller ones were 
less active. Orders for the summer sea- 
son, considerably delayed in 1942 be- 
cause of uncertainty as to the season’s 
fashionable colors, were still being filled. 

It was expected that activity would 


* cease completely in January, owing to 


the usual seasonal decline which lasts 
about 3 months. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Gray Boxwoop USED IN AUSTRALIA 


“Coast gray boxwood,” the trade name 
for the timber known botanically as 
Eucalyptus bosistoana, F. v. M., is now 
being used in Australia for heavy work. 
It is known in Victoria as “Gippsland 
gray box,” and in New South Wales as 
Bosisto’s box, says a trade periodical. 

The species is found in the coastal 
belt of eastern Victoria and New South 
Wales. It is a rather large tree, some- 
times reaching 170 feet, but the average 
height is 90 to 120 feet. The timber is 
uniform in texture, with a somewhat 
interlocked grain. It is extremely dur- 
able and has been placed in durability 
class I. 


CHILEAN COMPANY MANUFACTURES 
PLYWOOD 


One company in Chile is engaged in 
the manufacture of plywood. The enter- 
prise is privately owned and has a capital 
of 90,000,000 pesos, which includes the 
value of the land, factory, and equip- 
ment. 
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The firm owns more than 100,000 
acres, With a timber supply estimated to 
be sufficient for 70 years, based on the 
present annual consumption. The entire 
output of plywood is made from this 
timber, which consists principally of two 
species of ‘wood—Araucaria pine and 
Coigue. 

Production began in 1938, the plant 
operating on one shift during the first 
year. In 1939-41 two shifts were em- 
ployed. From early in 1942 to date, the 
factory has been operating 24 hours a 
day and has now reached an annual pro- 
duction of approximately 10,000 metric 
tons, valued at 60,000,000 pesos, and em- 
ploys 1,200 persons. 

The output of the three grades of ply- 
wood manufactured is sufficient to meet 
the needs of the country and to furnish 
a surplus for export. Exports are mainly 
to Argentina, though some shipments 
go to other neighboring countries. 

Construction has begun on a smaller 
Plywood factory at Osorno, Valdivia. 
This plant is being erected under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Colonization 
Institute and the Fomento Corporation, 
at an estimated cost of 7,000,000 pesos. 
It is expected that the factory will start 
operations in February 1943 and that the 
annual production will eventually reach 
approximately 1,800 metric tons. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


A large sawmill at Madera is operated 
by the Mexico Northwestern Railway Co., 
with a monthly output of 2,500,000 feet. 
There is also a planing mill and box 
factory. 

The total annual production of this 
plant is approximately 30,000,000 board 
feet, about one-third of which is manu- 
factured into boxes and crates. The 
company also operates four dry kilns. 

The Mexico Northwestern Railway 
owns altogether more than _ 1,000,000 
acres of timberland, mostly Ponderosa 
pine, similar to that found in the 
mountains of California and in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Some fine timber 
stands are being exploited at several 
points near Madera. A _ considerable 
output comes from Pajarito and timber 
is also being cut at Vallecillo. 

Three sawmills are operated on other 
timber tracts in the Sierra Madres, near 
Cumbre. They have a capacity of about 
875,000 board feet per month, but, with 
additional labor, production could be 
doubled. Installation in this area of a 
fourth mill of a larger type is contem- 
plated by the company if the necessary 
equipment can be obtained. With the 
construction of another mill, an addi- 
tional 750,000 feet per month could be 
produced, working one shift, or 1,500,000 
feet with two shifts. It is estimated 
that with a fourth mill the total pro- 
duction of the Cumbre region could be 
stepped up to 20,000,000 board feet an- 
nually, using one shift. 

The company is now constructing a 
railroad line into these timber tracts, 
branching off from the main line at 
Cumbre. Its completion will make 
available immediately a considerable 
quantity of dry lumber which, because of 
the poor condition of the roads, has not 
been moved to a shipping point. 
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PARAGUAY’S LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The renewed exploitation of Para- 
guayan timber stands has been encour- 
aged by the shortage of logs and lumber 
in the River Plate markets of Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. Although the 
local industry has a limited capacity, the 
trade has grown and the railroads report 
larger shipments. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONT SWEDEN’S 
SAWMILLING INDUSTRY 


The Swedish sawmilling industry is 
feeling increasingly the effects of the war, 
with its official measures and controls, 
says the British press. y 

Now that electric power for the whole 
industry is to be rationed, except in dis- 
tricts north of the Angerman River, still 
further changes can be expected in addi- 
tion to those brought about by Govern- 
ment price regulation and by the grow- 
ing demand for fuel. 

Work will have to be concentrated in 
the summer months when power produc- 
tion is at its height. Although a large 
number of industrial workers will be 
available for work in the forests during 
the winter, the industry will have to deal 
with a still greater increase in raw-ma- 
terial costs and increasing difficulties in 
obtaining them. 

Since the clearing of trade is the prac- 
tice in all important wood markets, sales 
will not be made until various govern- 
ments have allotted quotas and have con- 
cluded price agreements. Months may 
elapse before contracts will be made for 
1943. 


PROFITS OF SWEDEN’S Woop INDUSTRY 
DECLINE 


The financial records of the wood in- 
dustries of Sweden are the poorest of the 
industry groups in the years 1937 through 
1941, according toa report by the Swedish 
Bureau of Industrial Investigation. 

The net profit, in percentage of capital, 
for the wood industry declined from 7.2 
in 1937 to 3.8 in 1941. Increased taxa- 
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tion, loss of valuable export markets, 
and larger writing-off of foreign holdings 
are chiefly responsible, in the opinion of 
the Bureau. 


U. K. Moves To CONSERVE 
TIMBER SUPPLY 


Great economy is necessary in the 
United Kingdom in the use of timber as 
colliery supports, the’ Minister of Fuel 
and Power announced, and an order has 
been issued to promote such conserva- 
tion, says the British press. 

All collieries employing more than 30 
persons below ground must have a sup- 
ports economy officer whose duty it is 
to see that supports are used to the best 
advantage and are not wasted, and who 
shall be responsible for the systematic 
salvage of used wood. At every mine 
in which more than 500 persons are em- 
ployed below ground, one officer must de- 
vote his entire time to such work. 

Regulations are also prescribed for the 
sizes of timber that may be used. 


DUNNAGE USEFUL IN U. K. 


Dunnage, wood used to stow cargo, ar- 
riving in ports of the United Kingdom 
has proved a source of useful timber, ac- 
cording to the British press. There are 
many varieties; much is of low quality, 
but all can be employed to supplement 
regular stock. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


FARM MACHINERY SCARCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Stocks of farm machinery in South 
Africa were low in November 1942, and, 
because of shipping conditions, there is 
little possibility of replenishment, the 
foreign press reports. Farmers were be- 
ing urged to make every effort to pro- 
long the life of all equipment. Main- 
tenance of pumping machinery and 
windmills is particularly important, 
since, in many localities, water cannot 
be obtained otherwise. 

The Government is also trying to in- 
crease domestic production of agricul- 
tural machinery, but only a small propor- 
tion of South Africa’s normal needs can 
be supplied in this way. 


Medicinals and 
. Crude Drugs 


SPAIN DEVELOPS NEW INDUSTRY 


The extraction of oil containing vita- 
min A from bonito-fish livers in the Vigo 
district of Spain is a new but flourishing 
development. One firm which leads in 
the production of this oil processed ap- 
proximately 50 tons of bonito livers dur- 
ing 1942, yielding approximately 2,000 
liters of oil. Output in 1943, according 
to estimates, should be roughly equiva- 
lent to that of 1942. 

Stocks of bonito-liver oil were ex- 
hausted at the end of 1942, according to 
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this trade source, the entire production 
having been absorbed by the domestic 
market. About one-half the estimated 
1943 output could be made available for 
export, it was stated. 

The price of both bonito livers and 
oil extracted therefrom is strictly con- 
trolled by the Government, the price of 
the livers being 1.75 pesetas per kilogram 
and that of the oil, 1.50 pesetas per 
100,000 international units of vitamin A. 
When transportation and refrigeration 
charges are added to the price of the 
livers, however, the cost probably would 
come to about 4 pesetas per kilogram 
(10.95 pesetas=$1). 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


LARGE AUDIENCES VIEW FILMS IN BRAZIL 


A total of 330 nontheatrical motion- 
picture films were shown to approxi- 
mately 122,600 persons in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, in November 1942, 
under the auspices of Uniao Cultural 
Brasil-Estados Unidos. Of these, 5 were 
35-millimeter films and 325 were 16- 
millimeter. 

Between March 23 and November 30, 
1942, more than 310,000 persons attended 
showings of 766 16-millimeter films, and 
12,600 persons viewed 32 35-millimeter 
films. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BRAZILIAN COPPER COMPANY ORGANIZED 


The formation of the Brazilian Copper 
Co., in Porto Alegre, Brazil, is reported in 
the foreign press, with the statement 
that the company will exploit copper de- 
posits in Rio Grande do Sul and will 
manufacture the metal obtained. The 
capital is furnished jointly by the State 
government and a local company. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BULGARIA’S LEAD AND 
ZINC DEPOSITS 


To develop the rich lead and zinc de- 
posits of Bulgaria, the Hungaria Chem- 
ischen and Huttenwerke A. G., has di- 
rected the establishment of the Bulgarian 
Rhodopski Metal A. G., the British press 
reports. 


VANADIUM DISCOVERED IN CEYLON 


Vanadium oxide has been discovered 
by Government mineralogists in Ceylon, 
and samples have been sent to Indian 
steel firms for analysis. The foreign 
press indicates that many thousands of 
tons of vanadium may become available 
from this source. 


INDIA’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Gold production in India in 1941 has 
been estimated at 285,162 fine ounces, or 
4,162 ounces less than in 1940, says the 
Indian press. 
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For the 9 months ended September 
1941 silver production has been reported 
at 18,447 ounces. 


MOLYBDENUM MINE IN IRELAND May Bg 
REOPENED 


The Geological Survey of the Depart. 
ment of Industry and Commerce, Eire, js 
investigating possibilities for reopening 
the molybdenum mine near Roundstone, 
Connemara. The mine was worked by q 
British firm prior to World War I. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN UNION OF Soutg 
AFRICA 


Gold production in the Transvaal, 
during October 1942, is reported by the 
British press at 1,165,964 fine ounces, 
compared with 1,235,784 ounces in the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

Average daily output of 43,184 fine 
ounces in October 1942 was the lowest 
since January 1940, when the figure was 
42,055 ounces. 


ALUMINUM PLANTS TO BE ERECTED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The recently created Croatian Alumi- 
num Co. is planning to erect plants for 
the production of aluminum and alumi- 
num goods, say foreign press advices, 
State representatives, Croatian indus. 
trialists, and delegates of the Vereinigte 
Aluminum Werke, Berlin, are on the 
board. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADIAN LIME PRODUCTION 


Canadian lime production (quick and 
hydrated) in 1941 amounted to 860,885 
short tons, valued at $6,357,941, com- 
pared with production of 716,730 short 
tons, valued at $5,194,555 in 1940. Of 
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the total, there were 723,864 short tons 
of quick lime ($5,287,711) and 137,021 
short tons ($1,070,230) of hydrated lime. 

It is estimated that 1,530,200 tons of 
limestone was used in the 1941 lime pro- 
duction. About 50 percent of the year’s 
output of lime came from Ontario (431,- 
125 tons), and nearly 36 percent (306,515 
tons) from Quebec. There were 50 plants 
active during the year. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The Minister of Mines of New Zea- 
land, in his report for 1941, stated that 
a survey was under way, by a responsi- 
ble group, with a view to erecting a mod- 
ern processing plant to handle a range 
of minerals, such as bentonite, talc, and 
diatomaceous earth. 

Production of 1,655,494 tons of stone, 
valued in the quarries at £314,455, is re- 
ported by 302 quarries in 1941, compared 
with the 1940 production of 1,534,795 tons 
(yalue £308,443) by 276 quarries. 

The bulk of stone quarried was used 
for building roads and for general con- 
struction. There was also a substantial 
increase in tonnage of limestone quar- 
ried—to meet the increased demand for 
lime for agricultural purposes. 


PRODUCTION IN TRANSVAAL, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The Atlas Plaster of Paris Industries 
(Pty.), Ltd., has completed its new build- 
ing at Germiston, Transvaal. This 
company produces plaster of paris; 
kieseleuhr, oxides, barytes, fuller’s earth, 
kaolin, and chalk for both domestic and 
oversea trade. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SALES oF INDIA’S PAPER-MILL PRODUCTS 
RESTRICTED 


Indian paper mills are prohibited from 
selling more than 10 percent of their pro- 
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duction to the trade or to the public, says 
the foreign press. The remainder must 
be sold or reserved for sale to the Central, 
Provincial, or State governments. In- 
creasing demand for paper for use of 
various Government Departments and 
the armed forces is believed to be mainly 
responsible for this regulation. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Newsprint imports into New Zealand 
during the first 6 months of 1942 showed 
a decrease of 94 percent, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

Imports of wood pulp and paper pulp 
into New Zealand declined 84 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1942, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1941. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION OF WALLBOARD 


During 1942, Sweden’s production of 
wallboard came to 160,000 tons, or two- 
fifths of the total production of the 
European Continent, estimated at 400,- 
000 tons. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canadian production of crude petro- 
leum amounted to 10,363,360 barrels in 
1942, according to a preliminary estimate 
of the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Alberta, alone, pro- 
duced 10,150,000 barrels, or 97.7 percent 
of the total. 

Output of natural gas reached 
42,719,100 Mcf. (thousands of cubic feet), 
Alberta accounting for 72.6 percent of 
the total, and Ontario contributing 25.7 
percent. 


Radio 


NEw STATION PROPOSED FOR NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, CANADA 


A high-power, short-wave transmitter 
station is proposed at Sackville, New 
Brunswick, Canada, according to press 
advices. The estimated cost, including 
installation, purchase of land, and hous- 
ing, is $800,000. 

The station is to consist of two 50- 
kilowatt short-wave transmitters, with 
three directional antennas and asso- 
ciated apparatus. 


RECEIVING SETS IN ECUADOR 


Radio receiving sets imported by 
Ecuador between January 1, 1938, and 
October 1, 1942, totaled 16,469. In ad- 
dition, a small number of sets were as- 
sembled locally from imported parts and 
materials. Radios depreciate rapidly in 
Ecuador, especially in the coastal regions, 
and the total number of sets now in 
operating condition is probably about 
16,000. 

It is estimated that approximately 
12,750 of the sets are combined long- and 
short-wave, and approximately 3,250 are 
limited to long-wave reception. Until a 
relatively short time ago, the number of 
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first-class long-wave broadcasting sta- 
tions in Ecuador was very small, and the 
few in operation did not retransmit 
foreign programs for local audiences. 
This reduced public interest in long-wave 
sets. 

The average number of listeners per 
radio set is believed to be at least six in 
the cities and probably more in rural 
districts. Many neighborhood grocery 
stores and saloons in the cities provide 
radio entertainment for their customers. 
In several small towns, the municipal 
councils have installed radios for the 
benefit of the townspeople and these 
probably are heard by a thousand listen- 
ers at a time. 

Ecuador’s imports of radio receiving 
sets, by years, since 1937 were as follows: 
1938, 1,390; 1939, 3,612; 1940, 4,705; 1941, 
4,461; and in the first 9 months of 1942, 
2,301. 


Railway 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED FOR 
SouTH AFRICA 


An order for 10 four-axle, double- 
bogie, 1,200 horsepower electric loco- 
motives for 3,000 V, DC main-line service 
in Natal, South Africa, has been placed 
with an English firm for delivery in 1943, 
states a recent press report. 

These locomotives are similar to those 
previously delivered, and bring the total 
number supplied to the South African 
Railways to 174. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


All work on the production of indig- 
enous rubber in South Africa has now 
been centralized in the Rubber Produc- 
tion Research Committee, which super- 
vises and controls research and is able 
to coordinate data, say British trade 
advices. 

To obtain rubber from the native 
sources—the landolphia vine and the 
euphorbia tree—in a form suitable for 
manufacture in South Africa, it has been 
found that a vast amount of research is 
necessary. The collection of rubber in 
South Africa is not the relatively easy 
tasks that it is in the plantations of 
Malaya. 

The landolphia vine grows in dense 
forests in North Zululand, through Mo- 
zambique to Central Africa. The rubber 
obtained from the vine is of good quality, 
but climatic conditions create obstacles. 
Efforts are being focused on getting the 
rubber in the purest possible form. 

There are about 120 different species 
of the euphorbia, it is stated, and all 
yield latex containing rubber in varying 
quantity. In all cases, there is a very 
high proportion of resin, which affects 
the quality of the rubber and must be 
separated therefrom. The Committee 
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has decided to concentrate initial re- 
search on three main species of euphor- 
bia found in Natal and the Eastern 
Province. 

Plenty of euphorbia latex is available, 
according to one official, but the process 
of extraction is the present bottleneck. 
The public, he cautioned, should not ex- 
pect appreciable quantities of euphorbia 
rubber for a long while. 

Meanwhile, strict control over the use 
of tires is being exercised in the Union, 
and the Government is trying to induce 
operators to pool transport, so that large 
numbers of vehicles may be withdrawn 
from the roads, thus saving considerable 
rubber. 


Special Products 


MANUFACTURE OF BUTTONS IN ERITREA 


Buttons are being manufactured in 
Cheren, Eritrea, from a locally grown 
nut, almost the size of a lemon, called 
dom. The nuts are cut into slices of 
varying thicknesses and buttons are then 
shaped by whittling and polishing. 

It is reported that the factory can pro- 
duce approximately 10,000,000 buttons a 
month and that even higher output is 
planned. 


BICYCLE PARTS REQUISITIONED BY GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 


All bicycle parts in the possession of 
German manufacturers of bicycles, or in 
the possession of wholesale dealers were 
requisitioned by the Government in 
October 1942, the foreign press states. 
The decree did not cover bicycle tires. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The Sao Paulo cotton crop is about 6 
weeks later than usual. A drought, fol- 
lowed by unseasonably cold weather at 
the end of November, retarded the 
growth, and much replanting was neces- 
sary. 

This may account for a steady ad- 
vance in price throughout the month. 

Mills continued busy in November, and 
domestic consumption of cotton was ex- 
pected to break all previous records, and 
may have reached a total of 70,000 tons 
by the end of the year. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


About 39,335 bales of cotton (500 
pounds each) were opened in Canada 
during November. This is slightly under 
the 40,553 bales consumed in October, 
and the 41,695 in November 1941, but 
an increase over August and September 
1942. During the first 11 months of 
1942 the total amount consumed ag- 
gregated 458,107 bales, compared with 
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Railway Using Bullock 
Carts for Short Hauls 


Bullock-cart carriage of short- 
haul goods between Amritsar and 
Lahore has been introduced by the 
North-Western Railway in India 
because of the abnormally heavy 
military-goods traffic, say press 
reports. Railway freight rates are 
charged and railway receipts 
issued. 

The cumulative saving in rail- 
way cars is expected to be con- 
siderable. If the experiment 
proves successful on this line other 
areas will be served by the same 
method. 
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453.899 bales for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 

Cotton mills engaged in noncivilian 
production are operating at full capac- 
ity, 24 hours a day. Other mills are 
handicapped by labor shortages, some 
working as low as 60 percent of normal. 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


India’s exports of cotton from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 21, 1942, 
amounted to 29,328 bales, far below the 
237,164 bales shipped during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

During November, domestic mills were 
keenly interested in long-staple varie- 
ties, but the export market was very 
quiet. No demand existed for American 
cotton. 


Despite only moderate trading, yarn 
prices continued to rise. Prices of cot- 
ton cloth dropped slightly in early No- 
vember, but remained steady for the re- 
mainder of the month. 


PRODUCTION IN UGANDA 


In Uganda about 883,056 acres were 
planted to cotton in 1942, compared 
with 1,287,083 acres in the preceding 
year. With an expected lower yield, a 
crop of approximately 125,000 bales is 
anticipated. 


MILLS OPERATE ON REDUCED SCHEDULES IN 
URUGUAY 


Cotton mills continued to operate on 
reduced schedules during November. In 
fact, no mill worked more than 12 hours 
daily. 

A previously reported shortage of 
cotton yarn has been overcome, since the 
cutput from a newly established spin- 
ning mill is sufficient to fill the demand. 

Domestic manufacturers received 
fewer orders, as retailers seemed reluc- 
tant to build up stocks, but this condi- 
tion is expected to improve as the sum- 
mer season advances. 

Stocks of dry goods, particularly in 
essential lines, were good. The growing 
custom of not wearing stockings, plus the 
prevailing high prices, has caused a tre- 
mendous decline in sales of ladies’ 
hosiery. 
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Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


About 1,187,000 pounds of wool were 
produced in the Province of Manitoba 
in 1942, or about 21.12 percent more than 
in the preceding year. The average yield 
per sheep was lower, but the greater 
number of animals—160,400 in 1942, 
compared with 125,700 in 1941~ac. 
counted for the increased production, 


Woo. INDUSTRY IN URUGUAY 


Wool exports from October through 
December—the first 3 months of the new 
season—amounted to 5,735 bales, con- 
siderably under the 11,350 bales shipped 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

Woolen yarns and cloths were in 
strong demand, particularly from other 
countries. Toward the close of 1942, 
the largest mill operated three shifts 
daily, including Sundays. Export orders 
were so numerous that larger mills sub- 
contracted to smaller manufacturers, so 
as to fill pending contracts. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


NEw INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED IN COLOMBIA 


All nations of the Western Hemisphere 
continue their search for new vegetable 
fibers to supplant those formerly ob- 
tained from the Far East. 

During 1942, a fique industry was 
established in the Department of Antio- 
quia, Colombia, for production of hemp 
for sacking and marine cables. 

In the Department of Bolivar, about 1 
ton of malva fiber was extracted from 
scattered wild plants in 1941, and it is 
hoped that this effort will develop into 
regular commercial production. 


Wearing Apparel 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Dealers in men’s and women’s furnish- 
ings in Colombia appear to be fairly well 
stocked, and business is good. 

Difficulty in obtaining imported shirt- 
ings has reduced operations in Carta- 
gena’s 10 shirt factories to about 70 per- 
cent of capacity. Inventories of im- 
ported merchandise are very low. 

The textile industry in the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia did a thriving business 
in 1942, and stocks seemed ample for con- 
tinued trade. Manufacture of men’s 
ready-made suits was begun by domestic 
mills. 


Tobacco and Re 
lated Products 


MOZAMBIQUE’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Tobacco growing in Mozambique is 4 
comparatively new industry. Practically 
all of the production is in the northern 
Provinces of Quelimane and Mozambique, 
approximately 400 miles from the sea. 
The best grade of Mozambique tobacco 
is equivalent to American medium grade. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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The Cost of Hitler 


(Continued from p. 4) 


This makes a total of 1,481,000,000 
guilders or, at an average exchange rate 
of 60 cents, $889,000,000—bringing the 
grand total to $287,600,000,000. 


Belgium 


The defense expenditures of Belgium, 
just before Hitler overran it, were as 
follows, in francs: 


Ordinary Extraordinary 
a 2 894, 386, 000 29, 248, 000 
a 862,281,000 Not available 
766, 586, 000 Not available 
903, 508, 000 427, 450, 000 
i as 981, 000, 000 550, 243, 000 
_oe.......... 1, 132, 000, 000 480, 000, 000 
1939 '___-_----.- 1,271,000,000 5,000, 000, 000 


1940......-..- 1,329,000,000 * 5, 260, 000, 000 


‘Actual mobilization expenditures Septem- 
ber-December 1939 amounted to more than 
3,000,000,000 francs. 

?4,810,000,000 francs for mobilization; 450,- 
000,000 for anti-aircraft defense. 


This makes a total of about 20,000,000, - 
000 francs, or about $3,400,000,000 at an 
average exchange rate of 17 cents per 
franc—bringing the total to $291,000,- 
000,000. 


Norway 


The following were the national-de- 
fense expenditures of Norway, in crowns, 
as the northern kingdom saw the Hitler 
threat becoming ever more ominous: 


Crowns 
1936-37 Sk tehdattinte tana adr een 45, 800, 000 
1937-38 hi tees tp dace seidai 52, 700, 000 
1938-39 ave tencxtaatind 53, 600, 000 
1939-40 nee at ae 235, 000, 000 


This makes a total of 387,000,000 
crowns or, at the rate of 24 cents per 
crown, $93,000,000—bringing the grand 
total to $291,100,000,000. 


Yugoslavia and Greece 


Military expenditures of Yugoslavia 
since 1938 (largely attributable to fear 
of the looming power of Hitler) have 
been as follows: 


Dinars 
1938-39 2, 770, 00Q, 000 
1939-40 2, 330, 000, 000 
1940-41 3, 870, 090, 0090 


As the dinar during the above period 
was worth about 2.3 cents, the amount in 
U.S. currency is $220,000,000. 

The military expenditures of Greece— 
justly apprehensive of Axis incursions— 
follow: 

Drachmas 


1937-38 5, 000, 000, 000 
1938-39 _. 3, 300, 000, 000 
1939-40 3, 600, 000, 000 
1940-41 6, 500, 000, 000 


This makes a total of 18,400,000,000 
drachmas, or about $165,000,000, the 
drachma during this period being worth 
about 0.9 of a cent. 

The war expenditures of Yugoslavia 
and Greece together bring the grand 
total to $291,500,000,000. 
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Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States follars to the 


peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


{Official A 


re ; € Ye > »< 
Argentina | Paper peso \ Official B 
| | Bid 
| Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano | Controlled 
| | Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro 2 Official 
| Free market 
| Special free market 
} | Curb 
Chile Peso Official 
Export draft 
Curb market 
Free 
Gold exchange 
Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Colombia do Controlled 
| Bank of Republic 
| Stabilization Fund 
| Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
| Controlled 
Cuba | Peso | Free 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (Official) 
Honduras | Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso | Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso | Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


Annual average A verkue vate Latest available 


rate quotation 
| ? | Nov. | Dee. | 
1941 1942 | ‘logo | soap | Rate | Date 
| | “ 
3. 73 3.73 | 3. 73 | 3.73 3.73 | Jan. 14 
4. 23 | 4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 4.2%} Do. 
4. 88 | 4.94 4.94 | Do. 
4. 24 } 4.23 | 4.2%| Do. 
43.38 | 46.46 | 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Jan. 18 
54. 02 49.66 | 50.00 50. 00 50.00} (1) 
16.50 | 16.50 16.50 | 16.50 16.50 | Jan. 4 
19.72 | 19.64 19.63 | 19.63 19.63 | Do. 
8 | 20.52 | 20.50] 20.50 20.50 | Do. 
20. 30 j | | 
19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Jan. 4 
25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
31.78 | [ae 34.30 | Dee. 26 
31.15 31.13 | 31.10 31.10 31.10 | Jan. 4 
31.15 31.13 | 31.10] 31.10 31.10} Do. 
31. 35 31.13 | 31.10] 31.10 31.10 | Do. 
331.15 31.13 | 31.10 31.10 31.10 | Do. 
1.75 | 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 1.75 | Jan. 9 
1. 76 | 1. 76 1.76 1.76 1.76 Do 
(4) | (4) (4) (4) (4) | Do 
1. 86 1.77 | 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do 
5.85 5.71 | 5. 64 5. 65 5.65 | Jan. 14 
5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5.62} Do 
. 98 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 16 
15. 00 14. 39 14. 10 14.10} 14.10 | Jan. 4 
2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Jan. 5 
4. 86 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 | Jan. 9 
5.00 5.00 | 5. 00 | 5.00 5.00 | Jan. 16 
5. 93 5.05 5.05 | Do 
333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Jan. 4 
6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 16 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 Do 
1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 | Jan. 18 
2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do 
3. 26 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | Do 
53.76 3.45 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do 





End of December 

Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 

Established Mar. 25. 


4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 

5 July 24-Dee. 31. 

NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





To this must be added about $1,500,- 
000,000 of military expenditures by 
Czechoslovakia during 1933-39, bringing 
the rrand total to $293,000,000,000. 


Hitler Conquests Cut Income 


In round figures, then, the cost of Hit- 
ler so far is $293,000,000,000. And this 
is not the whole story. To the eco- 
nomic privations resulting from the un- 
paralleled military expenditures, and 
causing a lowered standard of living 
everywhere, there must be added also 
the decline in the national income of 
the countries now subjugated by the Axis 
powers. “National income” is used here 
as defined in this Nation—the net final 
product of a national economy in op- 
eration. One of two things, or both, 
can happen to the national income in 
periods of maladjustment. It can suf- 
fer in the sense that the goods.and ser- 
vices produced are mainly of a destruc- 
tive nature—munitions of war; or it can 
suffer in absolute terms, in the sense 
that the net of goods and services is 


much smaller irrespective of its char- 
acter. In the nations now fighting Hit- 
ler there has been a large increase in 
the national income; in the nations sub- 
jugated by him there has been a marked 
decline. 


The national income of France stood 
at 250,000,000,000 francs in 1939. There 
can be little doubt that owing to the 
large number of Frenchmen taken pris- 
oners, a large number working at less 
than their full capacity, owing further 
to the depletion of both natural re- 
sources and size of industrial plant (as 
a consequence of bombing and other 
reasons) the national income of France 
has been reduced substantially since the 
period of the armistice of June 1940. The 
same, proportionately, holds true of such 
other subjugated nations as the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Poland, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Greece. 

The loss in national income in Axis- 
conquered lands unquestionably exceeds 
$10,000,000,000, bringing the cost of 
Hitler so far to a figure exceeding $300,- 
000,000,000. 
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Costs Saddled on Axis People 


Finally, the cost of Hitler has been 
shared by the Germans themselves and, 
more particularly, by the Italians. Since 
his coming into power Hitler has prob- 
ably spent more than $100,000,000,000 of 
German money on military preparations 
and the war, while Italy has spent about 
$8,000,000,000 since the date, June 1940, 
of her deluded entry on the side of the 
Nazis. This brings our total of the cost 
of Hitler—to the world—to more than 
$400,000,000,000. 


Vast Costs Stull To Come 


But Hitler has not yet been defeated, 
and a brief glance forward may not be 
amiss. Mention has already been made 
of the proposed expenditures by the 
United States of $97,000,000,000 during 
the fiscal year 1942-43. The United 
Kingdom estimate for 1942-43 is £4,500,- 
000,000 or about $18,000,000,000. There- 
fore, not counting the future military ex- 
penditures by other United Nations, the 
cost of Hitler, assuming that another 
year may pass before his downfall, will 
well exceed the staggering total of 
$500,000,000,000. This sum is nearly 
three times the total monetary cost of 
the 4 years of the First World War. 

In conclusion it must be noted that, in 
the nature of the case, figures given here, 
while the best available at the moment, 
may have to be revised in the future— 
and that calculations dealing with such 
enormous expenditures necessarily in- 
volve the possibility of large error. It is 
believed, however, that the picture of the 
cost of Hitler as presented here in its 
principal dimensions is not far afield 
from basic correctness. 
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(Continued from p. 26) 


The 1942 tobacco crop is estimated at 
300 long tons. In 1941, only 1,870 acres 
were planted, which yielded 275 long 
tons. This amount is sufficient to supply 
the local cigarette industry, but each 
year acreage is being increased. It is 
hoped by growers that an annual pro- 
duction rate of 500 tons may be reached 
in order to allow for exports to Portugal. 

During 1941, a total of about 40 long 
tons of tobacco was imported into the 
colony of Mozambique. Of this amount, 
26 long tons came from the Portuguese 
colony of Angola, in West Africa, 13 tons 
from the United States, and 2 tons were 
purchased from Rhodesia. 

Imports of cigars into Mozambique 
during 1941 amounted to 688 pounds, 
principally from Brazil. During the 
same year, 2,939 pounds of cigarettes 
were received, nearly all of which came 
from England and Rhodesia. 

Tobacco exports from Mozambique 
during 1941 consisted of 13'2 tons of leaf 
tobacco valued at $2,350, which was sent 
to Portuguese West Africa. Small 
amounts were also reported sent to Por- 
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tugal. Some 300 pounds of cigarettes 
manufactured in Mozambique, valued at 
$293, were exported to Portugal during 
1941. 

No cigars are manufactured in Mozam- 
bique, but a few are made in Angola. 
Two of the more expensive cigarette 
brands manufactured locally contain 
American tobacco almost entirely. Pro- 
duction of these brands is not large, be- 
ing for the European trade exclusively. 
The remainder of the leaf imported from 
the United States is used in blending. 
Cheaper brands are made entirely from 
domestic leaf. The  least-expensive 
brands, however, account for a large 
percentage of the colony’s cigarette- 
manufacturing industry. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
showed a 96 percent decrease during the 
first 6 months of 1942, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1941. 





The sum of 25,000,000 pesos (nearly 
$6,000,000) will be spent in the Province 
of Mendoza, Argentina, for the construc- 
tion of railway branches to connect oil 
wells and coal mines with the main rail- 
way lines, according to press reports. 





David H. Bradley.—Born in New Or- 
- leans, La., 1918. Attended private school 
and Tulane University, receiving his B. A. 


in 1938. Took graduate work at the 
University of Texas, 1938-40, and at- 
tended library school at the University 
of Michigan, 1940-42, receiving his de- 
gree in library science in 1942. While at 
the University of Michigan, he was em- 
ployed as full-time assistant in the Grad- 
uate Reading Room for Modern Lan- 
guages. Since September 1942, he has 
been a regional specialist in the Amer- 
ican Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Leon S. Wellstone-——Has been Eco- 
nomic Editor in the Department of Com- 
merce since February 10, 1941. Before 
coming to the Department he was edi- 
torial and chief editorial writer of the 
Boston Transcript and writer of a col- 
umn on foreign affairs; also editorial 
contributor to the New York Post. He 
is author of several books dealing with 
economic subjects and city development, 
and has contributed to the American 
Mercury, Review of Reviews, and other 
publications. He was graduated from 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
as electrical engineer and, before tak- 
ing up editorial work, served as testing 
engineer with the General Electric Co., 
in its plants at Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Pittsfield, Mass. He has traveled through 
Western Europe, and has lived in Rus- 
sia, China, and Japan. 
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Trade Mark © 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of January 
12, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
February 15, 1943. 


Class number 


Trade-mark and Com modity 


ne No. 3—Entire class. 
Rhotan......-. ---- No. 1—Entire clags, 
Lumen , Do 

if. eeperer No. 2—Entire class, 
Freezor No. 14—Entire class. 
ee No, 18—Entire Class, 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





Date of 
l'rade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 


1943 
Ron Domino, Rum, gin, whisky, Jan. 6 
“rum’’ or other creme de cacao, co 
designated liq gnac, etc, 
Jabon Tor Laundr 
Kodaguia Exposure meters Jan. 7 
Ek Sensitized photographic Do, 
materials, especially 
paper, 
Game Well Electric signs for the Jan. 12 
police, fire alarms, and 
parts for same, etc 
Aliviol Medicinal products Do, 


y soap Do, 





Uruguay—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication. 





Date of 
lrade-mar} Product publi- 
eation 


e and chemical Jan. 3to 
product 10, 
Brasil Industrial and agricul Do. 


Chimex Panameri Drug wre and chemica Do. 








New German Chemical Firm 


Gesellschaft fiir Synthese-Produkte 
m. b. H., a new oil subsidiary of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, has recently been estab- 
lished at Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, 
with an initial share capital of 20,000 
reichsmarks, according to European 
press reports. The firm is to acquire, 
erect, and operate plants for the proc- 
essing of high-molecular paraffins, and 
is to produce and sell chemical products. 
Also, it will handle the establishment and 
operation of foreign branches and sub- 
sidiary plants. As its name implies, the 
company will be chiefly concerned with 
synthetic products. 
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information from his suppliers. Form CMP Castings made from high-grade ingot (before machining): 
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CMP material 


1501 


4601 
4701 


4801 
4811 


3001 
3011 


3021 


3041 


3051 
3061 
3071 


3101 


3201 


2011 


2016 


D2 


2031 


2036 


2041 


2046 
2051 


2056 


code No. 


Code in official 
classification 
list of raw and 
basic industrial 
materials 


Class of controlled materia) 


ALUMINUM—continued 


Powder . 201-51 


Foil (0.005 in. and thinner) 201-71 
Impact extrusions 201-73 
Ingots (excluding ingot for aluminum castings, sheet, plate, strip, rod, bar, extru- 
sions, and powder): 
High-grade ingot . | x1 -19 
Low-grade ingot j si 
COPPER AND COPPER BASE ALLOYS 
Brass mill products: 
(a) Copper hase alloys 
Ammunition cups, disks and slugs 
Sheet and strip (other than cups and disks 


none 
206-32 
207-32 
222- 32 
20644 
206-08 
206-23 
207-44 
207-08 
207-23 


222-02 


Rods, bars, and wire (incl, extruded shapes, not incl. slugs 


2065-41 
206-42 
AAS 
207-41 
207-42 
207-43 
222-40 


241-0001 


Tubing or pipe 


(6) Copper: 
Plate, sheets and strip 212 
Rods, and bars, incl. extruded shapes (not incl. wire bars and ingot bars 212-19 
Tube and pipe 212-41 
212-42 


212-43 


Wire mill products: 
Copper: Wire and cable (incl. copper content of insulated wire 
Foundry products: 
Copper and copper base alloys 
Castings 


ind cable 212-0 


An 10 
207-10 
212-10 
222-10 


STEEI 


Carbon steel (including wrought iron 


Bars, cold finished 103-85 


103-86 
103-87 
103-81 
103-82 
103-83 
103-84 


Bars, hot rolled 


Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube rounds, skelp and sheet and tin bars 
Pipe 


Plates 


tails and track accessories 


Sheets and strip 


Steel castings 
and piling 


Structural shape s 


Tin plate, terneplate and tin mill black plate 
Pubing 


W heels and axles 167-00 


February 6, 1943 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The following general instructions for 
making application for allotment of con. 
trolled materials for Class A products, 
Form CMP-4A, have been issued: 


(For calendar quarter April-June 1943) 


Prime consumers will prepare five legible 
copies of the application form, and secondary 
consumers will prepare three copies, unlegs 
otherwise directed. Each consumer will re. 
tain one copy for his files and submit the 
others with application for export license as 
instructed. 





This application is not to include re- 
quirements for maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies for the appli- 

cant’s plant 








INTRODUCTION 


It is essential that you clearly understand 
the difference between a prime consumer and 
a secondary consumer in order to submit your 
application correctly You may be both a 
prime consumer and a secondary consumer, 
depending on the products you make 

You are a prime consumer for: 

a. Any products that you manufacture on 
a prime contract which you have entered into 
with a Claimant Agency, or 

b. Any products that you make which ap. 
pear on the “Official CMP Class B Product 
List—December 21, 1942" published by the 
War Production Board, or 

ec. Any other products that you make re. 
garding which a Claimant Agency has specifi- 
cally advised that you will be a prime con- 
sumer. On this basis you may be a prime 
consumer for some items that would not be 
so Classified in accordance with a & b above 

You are a secondary consumer for any items 
that you make for any customer other than 
a Claimant Agency unless: 

a. The products appear on the Official CMP 
Class B Product List—December 21, 1942” 
published by the War Production Board, or 

b. You have been advised by a Claimant 
Agency that you are to be a prime consumer 
for a specific product not shown on the War 
Production Board's Class B-I or Class B-II 
list 

Regardless of the reason which makes you 
a prime or secondary consumer for different 
products, the following is always true: 

a. If you are a prime consumer for a prod- 
uct you will get your allotment of material 
to make that product from a Claimant Agency 
or WPB Industry Division. 

b. If you are a secondary consumer for a 
product you will get your allotment of ma- 
terial to make that product from th? person 
to whom you supply the product 


GENERAL 


All manufaciurers who require steel, cop- 
per, or aluminum for physical incorporation 
in the products they manufacture must make 
application under the Controlled Materials 
Plan when directed either by general CMP 
regulations issued from time to time or by 
specific instructions from Claimant Agenc:es 
to prime consumers or from customers to 
secondary consumers 

Producers must establish whether they 
make Class A or Class B products in order to 
determine the form on which application for 
controlled materials must be made. All prod- 
ucts containing Controlled Materials which 
are not listed in the “Official CMP Class B 
Product List,” dated December 21, 1942, are 
by definition Class A products. Copies can 
be obtained from the WPB field offices, Claim- 
ant Agencies, or WPB Industry Divisions. 

Manufacturers of Class A products (except 
construction projects) must apply on form 
CMP-4A. Manufacturers of Class B products 
must apply on form CMP-4B, available at all 
WPB field offices. For construction projects 
form CMP-4C must be used 
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CMP material | 
code No, 


| STEEL 


Carbon steel Continued. 


oil. - - Wire rods, wire, and wire products 


Alloy steel (including stainless) : 
OMI. - - Bars, cold finished 


255 Bars, hot rolled 


ofl Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube rounds, sheet bar 


ost Pipe 


9521 Plates 


2531 Sheets and strip 


2536 Steel castings 


2551 fubing (including pipe) 


556... Wheels and axles 
251 Wire rods, wire, and wire products 


Class of controlled material 


continued 


Code in official 
classification 
list of raw and 
basic industrial 
materials 


105-81 
105-82 
105-83 
105-84 
105-85 
105-86 
105-89 


103-85 
103-86 
103-87 
| 103-82 
| 103-83 
103-84 
| 119-00 
139-00 
161-00 
145-86 
} 145-87 
145-88 


105-81 
105-86 





PROCEDURE FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS A PRODUCTS 


Each applicant (whether a prime or sec- 
ondary consumer) must furnish application 
forms to all his direct suppliers making Class 
A products which he incorporates in his 
product and must obtain an application from 
each such supplier unless he is willing to 
furnish, on his own responsibility, informa- 
tion as to his supplier’s requirements prop- 
erly estimated in accordance with these in- 
structions. In the latter event, no applica- 
tion need be obtained from such suppliers or 
secondary consumers. In any case, however, 
the application of each consumer must in- 
clude the controlled materials required by 
himself and all secondary consumers who are 
to receive a portion of the controlled materi- 
als allotted to his authorized production 
schedule. 


Materials required for the manufacturer of 
Class B products incorporated in the appli- 
cant’s product must not be included in Form 
CMP-4A. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING OUT FORM CMP-4A 


1. Show in the space provided in the head- 
ing: 

a. The program and schedule numbers as- 
signed by the Board of Economic Warfare or 
transmitted to you by your customer. If 
you do not receive a program or schedule 
humber, write “not available.” 

b. The prime contract number(s) if you 
are a prime contractor selling your product 
directly to the Board of Economic Warfare; 
or the purchase order number if you are not a 
prime contractor. Consumers may waive this 
information on applications from their sec- 
ondary consumers if they can properly iden- 


tify the applications to be returned to them 
without it. 


c. The description used by your customer 
in placing his order with you for the Class A 
product covered by this application in the 


space marked “Product to be made by appli- 
cant.” 


d. The “Name, address, and title of your 
company representative’’ to whom should be 


addressed all communications connected with 
this application. 


2. (Section A) Tentative production sched- 
ule. 


If the information in this part of the form 
has not been inserted by an office of the Board 
of Economic Warfare or by the customer re- 
questing the application, each consumer will 
prepare his TENTATIVE PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULE from the orders which his cus- 
tomer has placed for the product covered by 
the application or the latest production 
schedule under which he has been advised to 
operate. 

Col. (1) and (2)—-Enter the month and 
year of shipment of your product to your 
customer. Begin with the first month in 
which you will make shipment of the prod- 
ucts you manufacture from the quantities 
of materials requested in Section C of this 
application. 

Col. (3)—Enter the unit of measure used 
by your customer in ordering your product. 
(For example, dozens, pairs, units, etc.). 

Col. (4)—-The quantity of the product 
(stated in the unit of measure entered in 
column (3)) covered by the application, 
which is to be shipped to your customer each 
month. 

Col. (6)—Indicate value only if schedule 
cannot be reported in items. 
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Col. (5) and (7)—These are to be left blank 
by the applicant. Either column (5) or (7) 
will be used, if necessary, by the Claimant 
Agency or customer to enter the authorized 


production schedule when the form is certi- 
fied. 


3. (Section B) Allotment, schedule authori- 
zation, and preference rating. 

Applicants will leave this section blank in 
preparing applications. It is for the use of 
Claimant Agencies and consumers in making 
allotments. One copy of the form with this 
section filled in and certified will serve as 
authorization of production schedule, au- 
thorization to purchase materials, and assign- 
ment of allotment number and preference 
rating. An allotment to a secondary con- 
sumer will carry the same allotment number 
and preference rating entered by the Claim- 
ant Agency on the allotment to the prime 
consumer. 

4. (Section C) Purchase schedule. 

Enter in columns (4), (6), and (8) the 
quantities of controlled materials required 
by you and your secondary consumers to 
complete the Tentative Production Schedule. 
These quantities should represent the 
amounts to be scheduled for shipment to you 
and your secondary consumers in the months 
shown. Materials needed for maintenance, 
repairs, and operating supplies must be 
omitted. 

For STEEL, enter net tons of carbon steel 
(including wrought iron) and net tons of 
alloy steel, without regard to individual 
shapes or forms. 

For Copper, enter the pounds of each of 
the nine CMP list classifications as indicated. 
Note that in requesting copper base alloys 
you are to show the total weight of Brass or 
other alloys. 

For ALUMINUM, enter the pounds of each of 
the eight indicated groups of CMP classifi- 
cations. The Aluminum Division will provide 
consumers requiring forgings, pressings, or 
impact extrusions with a special application 
form showing a more detailed breakdown of 
the total shown for these products in CMP-4A. 

It is the responsibility of each applicant 
to plan his purchase schedules so that at no 
time will his inventories exceed those per- 
mitted under WPB regulations or orders. If 
an applicant files more than one form CMP-— 
4A he may apportion his inventories to pro- 
grams in any way that is convenient. He is 
held responsible only for his total inventory 
in relation to his total requirements for all 
products he manufactures in a given plant, 
department, or division. 

Col. (5), (7), and (9)—These are to be left 
blank by the applicant, and will be used by 
the Claimant Agency or customer when the 
form is certified to enter allotments of ma- 
terials in accordance with CMP regulations. 


TO BE PUT INTO PRODUCTION 


At the bottom of the “Required” column 
under each material classification show oppo- 
site “To be put into production” the total 
quantity of each controlled material (by the 
shapes indicated) to be put into production 
during the quarter April 1 to June 30, 1943, 
whether the materials are to be purchased or 
taken from inventory. If inventories are re- 
duced, this figure will be greater than the sum 
of the quantities shown opposite April, May, 
and June in the Purchase Schedule by the 
amount of material withdrawn from inven- 
tory but not replaced during the quarter. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The Office of Exports has issued the 
following special instructions relative to 
making application for allotment of con- 
trolled materials for Class A products, 
Form CMP-4A: 


1. These special instructions supplement 
the above general instructions relative to this 
form. Be sure to read the general instruc- 
tions. They are amended only by the follow- 
ing special instructions. 

2. Who must file—Every holder of or ap- 
plicant for a BEW license (other than a WP 
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license) to export any Class A product must 
file Form CMP-4A with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, regardless of the use to which 
such product will be put in the country of 
destination. 

The exporter may request his supplier to 
file the form with the exporter, or to prepare 
the form for the exporter under the alterna- 
tive procedure suggested below in para- 
graph 6. 

Form CMP-4A will not be used in connec- 
tion with the exportation of Controlled Ma- 
terials in the forms and shapes specified in 
the CMP Materials List, or in connection with 
the exportation of Class B products. 

3. Definition of Prime and Secondcry Con- 
sumers.—Prime and secondary consumers, for 
the purposes of all CMP-4A application forms 
relating to Class A products to be exported 
under a BEW license, are defined as follows: 

You are a prime consumer, for the purposes 
of the CMP-4A application form, if you your- 
self are the holder of or applicant for a BEW 
license to export any Class A product. 

You are a secOndary consumer, for the pur- 
poses of this application form, if you your- 
self do not hold a BEW license and are not 
applying for such a license, but if you (or 
your secondary consumers) require Controlled 
Materials for production of any Class A prod- 
uct for export under a BEW license. 

In general, the license holder is the prime 
consumer; his supplier is a secondary con- 
sumer. 

4. Number of copies—Only three legible 
copies need be submitted by the prime con- 
sumer to the Board of Economic Warfare. A 
fourth copy must be prepared for retention 
in the prime consumer’s files. A fifth copy 
need be prepared only where one set of forms 
is used by both the prime and secondary con- 
sumers under the procedure set forth below 
in paragraph 6. 

5. Method of submission by prime consum- 
ers—WP license.—In every case in which the 
Class A product will be exported under a WP 
license, application for Controlled Materials 
should be made to that branch of the armed 
services with which the license holder has 
contracted. No Form BEW-119 is necessary 
in such case. In the event no such contract 
exists, the WP license holder should com- 
municate immediately with the Industrial 
Projects Division, Office of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

SP license—In every case in which the 
Class A product will be exported under an 
SP license, the applicant shall plainly type 
or print the SP license number in the upper 
right hand corner of each copy of the CMP 
4A application form. No Form BEW-119 or 
other form or letter of transmittal is neces- 
sary in such case. 

In all other cases —In all cases in which the 
Class A product will be exported under a 
license other than an SP or WP license, the 
Form CMP-4A must be firmly attached, in 
triplicate, to a properly executed Form 
BEW-119 export license application. 

No PD-la or other application for supply 
assistance need be filed with the Board of 
Economic Warfare in connection with sub- 
mission of Form CMP-4A. 

6. Use of one set of forms by both prime 
and secondary consumers.—Where an exporter 
is not himself a manufacturer and contem- 
plates assigning his entire allotment of Con- 
trolled Materials to one supplier, the follow- 
ing short procedure may be expedient 

(a) The exporter (who, as applican! for an 
export license is the prime consum:~) will 
request his supplier (secondary consumer) to 
prepare Form CMP-4A in quintuplicate for 
signature of the exporter. 

(b) One copy will be retained by the sup- 
plier for his records. The remaining four will 
be transmitted by the supplier to the ex- 
porter, accompanied by a certification as to 
their accuracy. 

(c) The exporter will retain one of these 
four copies for his records and will transmit 
the remaining three, duly signed, to the Board 
of Economic Warfare. 

(d) The exporter, upon obtaining an allot- 
ment from the Board of Economic Warfare, 
will extend his allotment to his supplier pref- 
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erably by using the “Short Form of Allot- 
ment,” as described in Schedule II of CMP 
Regulation No. 1. 

In using this procedure, the exporter must 
be especially careful to maintain accurate 
records of all allotments received, by allot- 
ment numbers, and of the subdivision of all 
allotments among his direct secondary con- 
sumers. Regardless of the procedure fol- 
lowed, these are among the responsibilities 
assumed by the exporter as a consumer of 
Controlled Materials. 

7. Agency, Program, and Schedule 
ber.—Leave this space blank. 

8. Construction projects —Use Form CMP— 
4A to apply for allotment of Controlled Ma- 
terials for production requirements of Class 
A products manufactured in the United 
Staics, even if such Class A products are to 
be used in foreign construction projects. For 
Controlled Materials to be exported as such 
for use in foreign projects, Form BEW-119 
will be used. Form CMP-4C will not be used 
by the Board of Economic Warfare. 

9. CMP Assistance.—General assistance in 
the preparation of CMP forms and adjust- 
ment of your operations to CMP may be ob- 
tained by contacting WPB field offices or In- 
dustry Divisions. Inquiries relating specifi- 
cally to export problems should be addressed 
to the Board of Economic Warfare. All such 
letters of inquiry should be headed “CMP 
Inquiry.” 


New Books and 
_ Reports 


*% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Num- 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 23, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 23 issue 
contains these articles: 


ADHERENCE BY IRAQ TO THE DEC- 
LARATION BY UNITED STATES. 


SEVERANCE BY CHILE OF DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
AXIS POWERS. 


DEATH OF TWO DEPARTMENT OFFI- 
CIALS IN PLANE CRASH. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY SHAW ON NOMINATION OF 
EDWARD FLYNN AS MINISTER TO 
AUSTRALIA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE URUGUAYAN MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


(DE- 
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AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO Rg. 
GARDING MILITARY SERVICE By 
NATIONALS OF EITHER COUNTRY 
RESIDING IN THE OTHER. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
MEXICAN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
THE OTHER AMERCAN REPUBLICS, 


Other Publications 


WINGS OVER AMERICA. Harry 
Bruno. 1942. 397 pp. Price, $3. 4 
story of American aviation from the 
fragile plane that soared above the 
sands of Kitty Hawk to the flying for. 
tress, the giant stratoliner, and the clip. 
per ships of Pan American Airways, 
Presents the record of courageous ex. 
perimentation during the first decade of 
flying, of the rapid progress during 
World War I, of the first transoceanic 
flights, and of our commercial air lines, 
Contains a 64-page picture section, with 
over a hundred photographs, outlining 
an informal pictorial history of Ameri- 
can aviation. 

Available from: Robert M. McBride & 
Co., 116 E. 16th Street, New York, N, YJ 


DESERT WAR. Russell Hill. 1942, 
310 pp. Price, $2.75. Presents an age 
count of the second British invasion of: 
Cyrenaica in North Africa in the fall of) 
1941. The author was permitted to ine 
spect the preparations for the cam-+ 
paign—oasis outposts, supply dumps, 
and so on, and gives a detailed descrip. 
tion of the campaign, having been in * 
the midst of the desert fighting through- 
out; he finally presents the reasons why 
it was necessary for the British to with- 
draw a second time. Illustrated with 
maps and photographs. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Ine, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y, 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICA AT 
WAR. Seymour E. Harris. 1943. 418 
pp. Price, $3.75. Examines the factors 
in our war economy, discussing the 
availability of men, raw materials, and 
capital for the war program; the pro- 
ductivity and capacity of our industrial 
machine; and the extent to which we 
can and ought to pay for the war out of 
capital and at the expense of consump- 
tion. The final part is devoted to the 
post-war world and the economic prob- 
lems we shall encounter at that time, 
concluding with a chapter giving the 
author’s views on how to make our whole 
program more effective. 

Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GREEN FIRE. Peter W. Rainier. 1942. 
296 pp. Price, $2.75. The author, a min- 
ing engineer, tells the story of how he 
traversed the jungle and opened an an- 
cient emerald mine in the Andes Moun- 
tains in Colombia (making the biggest” 
find of these precious stones in the? 
world’s history) and for a time cherished F. 
the idea of cornering the world’s emef> 
ald market. Tells in detail his adven-" 
tures throughout his mining career if) 
that country until the outbreak of the} 
present war. 

Available from: Random House, 20 E. 1 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. j 
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